entucky Children Deserve A QUALITY Education 


A NEW STAR SHINES 
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A mother called upon the principal of the school to say that 
Miss X had been unethical in the handling of her son John. 
Among the points that she made were: (a) Miss X had posted 
the marks of all the children indicating those who had passed 
and those who had failed a written examination; (b) Miss X hid 
announced to the class that all who had received a grade below 
a certain point were in danger of a failing mark; (c) Miss X had 
refused to allow John to “make up” the test grade and, in tlie 
presence of other pupils, had told him he needed to study harder: 
and (d) Miss X had failed to investigate John’s reason for doing 
poorly in the test which Mrs. Jones believed could be accounted 
for by circumstances outside school. 


1. Was it unethical for Miss X to post the marks of all the children? 


2. Was it unethical to announce to the class that those receiving certain 
grades might fail? Yes............ + NO... 2... 


3. Was it unethical for Miss X to refuse to allow John to make up the 
i | es 


4, Was it unethical to tell John in the presence of other pupils to study 
harder? Yes............ tenes 


5. Was it unethical for Miss X not to investigate the possible reasons 
for the failure of all those who got poor grades, including John? 


If a pupil has shown for several weeks a definite tendency 
toward failing, what is the ethical thing for a teacher to do? 
Check one: 


—— Give him barely passing marks so as to encourage him to make 
more effort. 


—— Mark him down sharply so as to teach him the importance of 
hard work. 


—— Investigate reasons for the pupil's failure, give him fair marks ‘0 
indicate his status, ask the parents to confer on the case, and, 
where necessary, agree with the principal on the proper next steps. 
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Calendar of Events 















March 18-22: National Conven- 
tion, National Association of Wo- 
men Deans and Counselors, Cleve- 
land. 

March 19-21: Southeastern The- 
atre Conference, Berea. 

March 23-26: Annual Conven- 
tion, American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, Cleveland. 

March 29-April 3: ACEI Study 
Conference, St. Louis. 

March 31-April 4: 7th Annual 
Convention, National Science 
Teachers Association, Atlantic City. 

April 1-30: Teaching Career 
Month. 

April 1-4: 37th Annual Meeting, 
National Council for Teachers of 
Mathematics, Dallas. 

April 3-7: Biennial Convention, 
Southern Division, Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, Roanoke. 

April 7-11: 36th Annual Conven- 
tion, Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Atlantic City. 

April 12-18: National Library 
Week. 

April 13-16: National Conven- 
tion, Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, Seattle. 

April 15-17: KEA Convention, 
Louisville. 

April 15-17: Midwest District 
Conference, American Association 
of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Indianapolis. 

April 22-25: Annual Convention, 
American Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion, Long Beach. 

June 28-July 3: Annual NEA 
Convention, St. Louis. 
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I’s YOUR 


KEA LIFE PLAN 


TERM LIFE INSURANCE 


AT 


EXTRA LOW COST 


Tailored to fit TEACHERS’ needs 


* $3000 or $5000 coverage at very low rates 
* No medical exam in most instances 


* Conversion privileges, without medical exam, to a whole life 
policy 


* Conversion at original age at issue if desired 


* No premiums to pay, but with full coverage, if you become 
totally and permanently disabled before age 60 


* Your own individual policy 


* Guaranteed right to continue full coverage for life 







For more information, write: 


KEA Life Plan 
2303 South Third Street 
Louisville 8, Ky. 
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When time is short and the need is great, 


the bright refreshment and quick lift 


in Coca-Cola seem delightfully welcome. 
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IF and AND 


If you have planned 
To teach the youth 
Of this great land, 
Your first duty 

Is to so prepare 
For this high service 
That carping critics 
Can never point 
The finger of scorn 
And say that you 
Are not well trained 
To do your task. 

A fair reward 

Will be your lot 

If you will catch” 
The vision high 

Of noble service 
For future men. 


But if you choose 
The easy way 

And gain your place 
With no regard 

For ethics high 

The time will come 
When you will take 
Your bitter place 
Among the crowd 
Whose selfish aims 
Have brought them low. 
A man may cheat 
And win today 

But soon the world 
Will find him out 
And then he'll pay 
And pay and pay. 


—W. P. King 
March, 1935 
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YOUR 
DOLLARS 


Your dollars must do a man-sized job today to meet the 
higher living costs—and to pay for additional expenses, 


when disability strikes. 


Loss of income because of illness and accidents is more 


serious today than ever before. 


A GOOD IDEA 


Wise insurance buyers know that they can s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
small premiums to a substantial monthly income when 
disabled — by means of the KEA GROUP INCOME PRO- 
TECTION PLAN. 


HAVE YOUR LOCAL ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT 

OR SUPERINTENDENT MAKE A REQUEST THAT 

THE KEA PLAN BE PRESENTED TO YOUR SCHOOL 
: SYSTEM 


To schedule meetings write: 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


LOCAL OFFICE 
860 FRANCIS BLDG. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Many announcements, news items, materials, and 


suggestions come .. . 


~ ACROSS THE 


EDITOR’S DESK 








E made an error in December 

when we said Mrs. Mayme P. 
Hagan, Henderson County, had re- 
tired with 23 years of service. She 
completed 33 glorious years of 
teaching last spring and now lives 
in Hebbardsville. 


* = a 


ie NEA is the largest profes- 
sional association in the world 
with more than 700,000 members. 
It has the largest educational pub- 
lishing house in the world: 20 
monthly magazines, 181 bulletins, 
86 yearbooks, and over 1,000 mis- 
cellaneous publications each year. 


> * a 


UALITY EDUCATION is the 

report of a twelve-state con- 
ference to improve our national 
education system, sponsored by the 
National Citizens Council for Bet- 
ter Schools. Administrators will be 
especially interested in the sections 
which describe the requirements of 
good education, and tell how vari- 
ous groups could. tackle the ques- 
tion of school goals and their quali- 
tative improvement. Single copies 
are available, free, as long as they 
last from NCCBS, Southern Re- 
gion, 902 Realty Building, Louis- 


ville. 


HE long-awaited report of Dr. 
James B. Conant’s study of 
The American High School Today 
has come off the press. He and his 
committee have made a rather ex- 
haustive study of what needs to be 
done in order to provide the qual- 
ity in secondary schools we need in 
these critical times. This is MUST 
reading for anyone sincerely inter- 
ested in the problems of secondary 
education today. McGraw-Hill 
published a paper-backed edition 
at $1.00. 


° o a 


TS never too early or too late 
to contact your Congressman, 
in person or by letter, in support 
of federal legislation to help 
schools. The Murray-Metcalf Bills 


4 . 


(S 2 and HR 22) are worthy of 
such support. Identical in nature, 
they call for $25 per school-age 
child in 1959-60 and an increase 
to $100 per school-age child in 
four years. This is the program 
that is receiving strong support 


from NEA. 


a * ae 


T its December meeting in 

Paris, UNESCO elected an 
Italian, Vittorino Veronese, as its 
Director-General. In its educa- 
tional program, UNESCO will 
focus attention on work in educa- 
tional and psychological research, 
on problems in securing equality 
of educational opportunities, the 
promotion of audio-visual aids to 
education, and on more active col- 
laboration with non-governmental 
organizations in education. 


2 o * 


PERATION FITNESS, U.S.A., 

is the name of a country-wide 
crusade aimed at pooling the re- 
sources of business, industry, and 
education to attain better physical 
fitness on the part of American 
children, youth, and adults. 


a o * 


KEY statement in Dr. Conant’s 

report on American high 
schools (see Book Looks, page 21): 
“I can sum up my conclusions in 
a few sentences. The number of 
small high schools must be dras- 
tically reduced through district re- 
organization. Aside from this im- 
portant change, I believe no rad- 
ical alteration in the basic pattern 
of American education is necessary 
in order to improve our public high 
schools.” 


° o ° 


OR teachers interested in en- 

riching their elementary school 
science program, the National 
Aviation Education Council has 
provided Aviation Units for the 
Primary Grades, and also the same 
for use in the intermediate grades. 
These units were prepared by 
teachers in Syracuse, N.Y., and in- 
clude problems, activities, instruc- 


tions for making simple teaching 
aids, lists of materials needed for 
carrying out activities, and a 
bibliography. They are available, 
at 50 cents each, from the NA/‘C, 
1025 Connecticut Ave. N.W.,, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


¢ ¢ #@ 


ORREST E. CONNER, super- 

intendent of schools in St. 
Paul, Minn., is the new presidcnt- 
elect of AASA. He will become 
president on March 15, 1960, atter 
completing his term as presideut- 
elect. 

= * = 

WO problems of major con- 

cern are to be stressed during 
the second annual observance of 
Teaching Career Month in April, 
according to T. M. Stinnett, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National 
TEPS Commission. These are that 
the principal burden of teacher 
shortage will continue to be in the 
elementary schools, and the fact 
that still too many teachers are 
leaving the profession. Other than 
channeling qualified people into 
the profession, the month is de- 
signed to raise the prestige of 
teaching as a profession, influence 
good teachers to remain in teach- 
ing, inspire teachers to speak up 
for the profession, and show that 
for our country’s survival, teach- 
ing must be the pre-eminent pro- 
fession in American life. A special 
planning folder is available on re- 
quest to Teaching Career Month, 
NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


* * 


T. LOUIS, the site of the 1959 

NEA Convention, is the place 
where the ice cream cone was first 
invented (for the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition in 1904). 


* & # 


MERICAN Education Week 

for 1959 will be November 8- 
14. The theme will urge parents 
to “praise and appraise their 
schools.” It’s not too early to be 
planning for this celebration next 
fall. 
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Editorially Speaking ~ ~ ~ 








How Bright Is Your Light? 


Is your light hidden under a bushel; or is it glow- 
ing and furnishing light to guide our profession to 
higher levels of accomplishment? The rays of light, 
or the information and facts of our public schools, 
can put out the darkness of misunderstanding, indif- 
ference, and ignorance which exist in many school 
communities. 

It is the duty and responsibility of every teacher 
to leave his profession in better shape than when he 
entered it. Teachers before us have labored to make 
our profession what it is today; we have the obliga- 
tion to make it better for those who are to follow us. 


We have the largest professional organization in 
the world; but, it could be much larger and more 
effective if every teacher realized and accepted his 
responsibility. All teachers should keep informed 
about the goals and objectives of their profession on 
all levels: local, state, and national. 


The local education association affords teachers 
the opportunity to discuss and find solutions to local 
educational problems. This is the grass-roots organi- 
zation of our profession where teachers are close to 
the lay public; there, they have the opportunity to 
discuss local educational needs and_ interpret the 
school policies and programs. The greatest shortcom- 
ing of teachers is lethargy in interpreting the school's 
program to the public. It is very easy for a teacher 
to get so engrossed in his own class work that he 
becomes oblivious to the rest of the educational pro- 
gram. 

The state education association is a coordinating 
and service agency which affords teachers the frame- 
work within which to contribute to a state-wide pro- 
gram. Through our combined efforts we have strength 
and power to gain recognition and promote our edu- 
cational goals. 


The national organization promotes education on 
the national level and assists state and local associa- 
tions in solving their problems. Our national organiza- 
tion consists of 700,000 members, and has been very 
effective in defending free public education, protect- 
ing the rights and liberty of teachers, and gaining 
federal support for education. We know that educa- 
tion is not only a local and state responsibility but a 
national responsibility as well. We are very close to 
having the federal government assume their rightful 
support of education, but only a little more than half 
of all the teachers in the nation are fighting for federal 
support through their national professional organiza- 
tion. 

Being bound together in a total profession—local, 
state, and national—gives us strength to promote and 
attain our educational objectives. The effectiveness 
of our unity is comparable to.the analogy of the father 
who taught his son the strength of unity by giving 
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him one stick and asking him to break it, which he 
did with all ease, but when he was given a bundle 
of sticks bound together, he was unable to break them. 

The teaching profession must be bound together; 
it must speak with one strong voice and proclaim 
the importance of education. 

May we all—every teacher in the commonwealth— 
pledge ourselves to the task of participating in our 
professional organizations. By working together to 
shape our goals and objectives, we will realize ‘he 
accomplishment of a true profession. 

The schools belong to the public, are supporied 
by public money, and, obviously enough, are opera'ed 
for the benefit of the public's boys and girls; therefore, 
the public should be well informed about all phases 
of the school program in order to make wise decisio.s, 

Shall we as teachers discard the word they and 
adopt the words we and I and ask ourselves, “What 
are we doing to advance our profession?”, or betier 
still, “What am I doing as an individual to advance 
my profession?”. 

How bright is my light? 

—LB 


Salute to a 
Forty-ninth State 


On our cover this month is pictured the new flag 
necessitated by the admission of a forty-ninth state 
to our Union, and the addition of another star to the 
blue field. This is our way, in Kentucky, of saying 
welcome to our new sister-state north of the 5lst 
parallel of latitude. 

With almost 600,000 square miles of territory, an 
area almost one-fifth that of all the other forty-eight 
states combined, it now becomes the largest State of 
the Union. The second-largest State, Texas, has less 
than one-half this total area. 

Population-wise, Alaska does not enjoy such an 
exalted rank. Literally, it is the land of the wide- 
open spaces, where one may travel for hundreds of 
miles without seeing another human. 

This great, sprawling territory; inhabited by a 
group of dedicated and determined individuals, has 
forced the rest of us in the United States to recognize 
their progress. And we are glad to do so. Here is 
a true frontier where American initiative and drive 
can be rewarded. 

We in the teaching profession also extend the 
right hand -of fellowship to the teachers of Alaska 
and welcome them into the brotherhood of dedicated 
service to the children of our land. The professional 
spirit is not new to Alaska’s teachers, but the bond 
of official status should help to strengthen that spirit 
and bring to full fruition their aspirations for the 
children of their state. 


Alaska, we welcome you! 


—GJ 
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Any stronger than our 


Local organizations 


E very member 
Dees his part 
Under all conditions 
Carries his share of the load 
And continually works 
To help bring about 
I mproved and upgraded standards 
O ffers encouragement and assistance to 


N ew members of the profession 


A ceepts roles of leadership 
S erves willingly on committees 
Studies current needs, and works for good school legislation 
O fers help and suggestions for 
Curriculum revision and 
I a-service training 
Always strives to be a better 
T eacher 


I ntelligently and prayerfully guiding 
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PN ision’s future citizens 
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General Information on the 
1959 Washington-United 
Nations Seminar 


DATES: 


July 13-August 14, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


August 15-August 21, New 
York City 


ESTIMATED PRICE: $248 
for the Washington session, 
three in a room with kitchen- 
ette facilities. (For two in a 
room, additional charge of 
$17.50 per person.) United 
Nations session, $60, two in 
a room. 


PRICES INCLUDE: Housing 
in the beautiful air-condi- 
tioned Woodner Hotel, Wash- 
ington, and in a similar hotel 
in New York; bus transpor- 
tation to seminar activities; 
tours of both cities, the U.S. 
Capitol, and U.N. headquar- 
ters; fees for special lectures; 
program expenses; a Broad- 
way show (for New York 
participants); and six special 
event dinners. Travel to 
Washington and New York, 
and return, meals, and tui- 
tion fees of cooperating col- 
leges are not in the price. 


CREDIT: Those wishing to 
participate in the seminar for 
academic credit must enroll 
through a cooperating col- 
lege or university. 


For a more detailed daily 
program, write to the NEA 
Division of Travel Service, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 








A DREAM COME TRUE 


At Washington—United Nations Seminar 


REATHES there the teacher, 
with soul so dead, who never 
to himself hath said: “What can 
I do to get this course out of the 
doldrums?” Until the summer of 
1957, I had said it many times. 
The answer to my stumbling search 
was suggested by a modest NEA 
brochure which arrived on one of 
those bleak February days. I fancy 
now that its fresh green and white 
appeal was symbolic, a promise of 
springtime for my course. I read 
with quickened interest the de- 
scription of the Washington Sem- 
inar, a five-week program which 
would provide first-hand knowl- 
edge of the government of the 
United States. I studied enviously 
the picture of a group of teachers 
visiting our nation’s shrines, and 
suddenly I felt that I had to be one 
of a like group. 

At this time I had taught civics 
and United States history for a 
number of years, but I had never 
been to Washington, D.C. In- 
creasingly, I had felt the lack of 
such an experience, and concern 
over it had prodded my conscience 
from time to time. Stories of Wash- 
ington’s summer weather, however, 
and knowledge of the superficial 
quality of the usual sightseeing 
tour sent me in other directions for 
vacation or summer school each 
year. Now there was the assur- 
ance of a credit course packed with 
behind-the-scenes activities, with 
opportunities to consult the “ex- 
perts.” Accommodations in a mod- 


ern, air-conditioned hotel would > 


guarantee the physical comfort 
which most of us require for mental 
achievement. A dream began to 
form. I sent in my application, and 
a few months later I was crossing 
the continent in search of informa- 


‘tion and inspiration. 





MISS MABEY teaches high school 
—_ studies in Pittsburgh, Califor- 


By Virginia Lee Mabey 


On the whole, the reality of the 
Seminar’s experiences was ven 
better than the dream which the 
brochure evoked. A skillful org.:ni- 
zation of lectures.and tours car: ied 
Seminar members from the ¢ en- 
eral to the specific, from agen: ies 
and persons who form the core 
of the government to those vho 
work on the perimeter, from lo- 
mestic affairs to problems in in- 
ternational relations. 

NEA opened doors which woiild 
be forever closed to the ordinary 
tourist. In government conier- 
ence rooms and laboratories could 
be found the elusive answers to 
puzzling questions. Among the 
men and women who shape our 
national policies and administer 
the organs of government, issues 
and personalities which were of 
only academic interest in a remote 
classroom became warm and alive 
and very personal in their impact. 

The program was spiced with 
well-timed social events. A concert 
at Watergate, outdoor concert hall 
on the Potomac, or a musical in the 
amphitheatre. A picnic with de- 
licious food and spectacular scen- 
ery, a banquet at a smart Wash- 
ington hotel, or a dinner deep in 
the lovely countryside would send 
us back to “class” refreshed. 

I left Washington in late July of 
1957 with a vow to return the next 
summer. And I did return. I had 
had a year in which to test the 
worth of the Seminar, and I had 
found it good. There was an added 
inducement in the summer of 1958, 
a week at the United Nations. I 
sat in the room where Henry Cabot 
Lodge meets with his advisors each 
morning, and there I received a 
briefing on world problems. [ 
turned the language dials in the 
Trusteeship Council conference 
room, that strangely _beautifu! 
place, and heard discussion pour- 
Please turn to page 25 
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Jn Vine Grove Chere’s.... 


A CHUNK OF COAL 
.... Chat Stuck Co Jts Job 


Reported by Chester C. Redmon 





A Teacher Writes: 


with Mr. Alton. - 


opportunity ‘to hear more of him. 





Having worked with Mr. Alton for some ten years, I had the privilege of 
learning public school administration from a master administrator. I fully 
believe that I could not have been qualified and would not have been accepted 
for the position I now hold had I not benefited so much from this association 


Aside and above what I have learned, Mr. Alton deserves whatever recog- 
nition this account brings him, and the teaching profession should have the 


—Chester C. Redmon, Principal 


Hopkinsville High School 








[* THE Spring of 1953, the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association of Vine 
Grove School in Hardin County, 
Kentucky, sought to express ap- 
preciation to the principal, James 
T. Alton, for his many years of fine 
service to the community. 

A testimonial dinner was 
planned, and scores of people 
attended to show by their presence 
the high esteem in which this pub- 
lic educator is held. To com- 
memorate the occasion a plaque 
was presented to Mr. Alton follow- 
ing many expressions by friends 
and co-workers regarding his de- 
voted leadership to school and 
community. 

The plaque is inscribed, “To 
James T. Alton for service and 
leadership to the Vine Grove 
School and Community... .” It 
bears the added inscription, “A 
diamond is a chunk of coal that 
stuck to its job.” 


As principal speaker at the testi- 
monial dinner, Mr. G. C. Burkhead, 
Superintendent of Hardin County 
Schools, recounted the many edu- 
cational accomplishments of Jimmy 
Alton. He had initiated the first 
commercial studies, Home Eco- 
nomics department, Industrial Arts 
department, Driver Education pro- 
gram, and the first Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation program in 
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Hardin County. All were begun 
following his assumption of the 
principalship of Vine Grove School 
in 1935. 

In the early years of his duties 
as Vine Grove’s principal, Mr. 
Alton also taught Vocational Agri- 
culture and coached basketball. 
He will be remembered by all in 
the community for his fine leader- 
ship in these areas of school work. 
He introduced many practices in 
his agriculture classes which have 
helped transform eroded areas 
into productive lands. 

While rendering these services, 
this graduate of Western Kentucky 
State College (1929) and Univer- 
sity of Kentucky (MS-1938) also 
served as a participating citizen in 
the affairs of his community. He 
was a charter member of the Vine 
Grove Lions Club which has con- 
tributed many facilities to the 
community. Most notable contri- 
bution was the development of the 
Vine Grove Community Recrea- 
tion Park, a forty-acre tract which 
has provided many happy hours 
for children and adults as well 
since it came into existence in 
1947. 


A member of the Vine Grove 
Methodist Church, Mr. Alton has 
been a Layman’s Day Speaker on 


James T. Alton 


many occasions and has served in 
many capacities in his church. 
Mr. Alton has served his pro- 
fession notably in Kentucky, twice 
having been elected to the highest 
office, the presidency of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. He 
has also represented Kentucky on 
the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


Long an ardent fighter for 
greater recognition of the status of 
the teacher, James Alton has in- 
troduced practices which have re- 
lieved teachers of many tedious 
tasks so that instructional improve- 
ment has resulted. Most note- 
worthy is the system of reporting 
to parents a controversial subject 
whenever brought up in any dis- 
cussion, be it educational or other- 
wise. An expression of its ac- 
ceptance in the Vine Grove com- 
munity was illustrated on a me- 
morable occasion when a teacher 
new to the school expressed doubt 
of its merit. A boy, never dis- 

Please turn to page 31 
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Petitions for KEA Offices» 





ballot.” 





The Constitution of the Kentucky Education Association, Article IV, Sec- 
tion 1, reads, in part, as follows: “Any local education association or group of 
twenty-five (25) members of the Kentucky Education Association may show 
intention of sponsoring candidates for President, President-Elect, and a Vice- 
President by signing a petition, preparing a biographical sketch, submitting a 
picture, and sending these to the Executive Secretary prior to January 25, and 
same shall be published in the March issue of the Kenrucky ScHoot JouRNAL. 
Nominations for these officers shall be made from the floor of the Delegate 
Assembly on the day preceding the time of voting. The President, President- 
Elect, and Vice-President shall be elected by the Delegate Assembly by secret 


Four such petitions, together with biographical sketches and _ pictures, 
have been submitted to the Executive Secretary, and are presented here in 
the order in which they were received. 








For 
PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Grace Weller 


We believe with other educators 
around the world that education is 
the foundation upon which our 
civilization is built. 

We believe that the present time 
is a time of crisis—a time at long 
last when the educator’s voice will 
be heard. Education in Kentucky 
is on the march. 


We believe, at the present time, 
the selection of those to represent 
and direct us in positions of special 
leadership demands more thorough 
discrimination than at any other 
time in history. 

We believe we have a person 
fully qualified to represent the 
teachers of Kentucky to the highest 
degree; therefore, it is with justifi- 
able pride that we, the members of 
the Fourth District, present the 
name of Grace Weller, Assistant 
Superintendent of Hardin County 
Schools, for the office of President- 
Elect of the Kentucky Education 
Association. 

Miss Weller earned her A.B. de- 
gree at Maryville (Tennessee) Col- 
lege, and her M.A. at Duke Uni- 
versity. She has served as teacher, 
principal, and attendance officer, 
and has been assistant superinten- 
dent of Hardin County Schools 
since 1943. 


She has been active in profes- 
sional organizations, being a life 
member of NEA, and a member of 
KEA, Delta Kappa Gamma, Ken- 
tucky Association of School Admin- 


istrators, and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 
She was a delegate to the NEA 
Convention in Detroit and in Phila- 
delphia. She is secretary of the 
Fourth District Education Associa- 
tion. 

We, the teachers of the Fourth 
District, gratefully acknowledge 
Miss Weller’s past achievements; 
we are keenly aware of her excel- 
lent qualifications; and we respect- 
fully ask support of her candidacy 
for this additional opportunity to 
serve the needs of education in our 
state. 

Fourth District Education Associa- 
tion 

(Mrs.) Jewell B. Hamilton, Presi- 
dent 


For 
PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Edna Lindle 


The Second District Education 
Association, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution of 
the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, submits this petition in sup- 
port of the candidacy of Mrs. Edna 
Lindle for President-Elect of the 
Kentucky Education Association. 

The teachers and citizens of the 
Second District believe that Mrs. 
Lindle is eminently qualified for 
the presidency of the state associa- 
tion. Twenty-five years of experi- 
ence in elementary and secondary 
teaching in both county and inde- 
pendent systems provide a compre- 
hensive background for under- 
standing the needs of Kentucky 
schools. During these twenty-five 









Grace Weller 


years, Mrs. Lindle has been asso- 
ciated with the inception and pro- 
motion of the major improvements 
in the educational policies of the 
state. Among positions of leader- 
ship that she has held are: Presi- 
dency of the Henderson Classroom 
Teachers Association, Presidency 
of the KEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, official positions in 
seven of the nine KEA Leadership 
Conferences, Second Vice-Presi- 
dency of KEA. 

Working indefatigably not only 
during the school years but also 
throughout her vacation periods, 
Mrs. Lindle has served as Secretary 
of KEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, is now a member of the 
Board of Trustees, Kentucky 
Teachers Retirement System, has 
attended five NEA conventions and 
three TEPS conferences, was a 
delegate to the National White 
House Conference on Education, 
Sponsors FTA club, and is serving 
as Chairman of KEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers Salary Com- 
mittee. 


No school betterment program 
has been too small for Mrs. Lindle’s 


_ interest and attention, and none too 


large but that she has met the 
challenge with enthusiasm and 
hard work. 


She received the B.S. degree 
from Western Kentucky State Col- 
lege and the M.A. in 1957 from 
Indiana University. 

Considering educational back- 
ground, dedicated service to Ken- 
tucky schools, responsible and ag- 
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Edna Lindle 
gressive leadership, and an attrac- 
tive personality, the Second Dis- 
trict Education Association is proud 
to present Mrs. Edna Lindle as a 
candidate for President-Elect of 
KEA subject to the will of the 


Delegate Assembly in April, 1959.. 


We believe Mrs. Lindle would per- 
form the duties of the presidency 
with courage and distinction. 


Second District Education Associa- 
tion 
Thomas Brantley, President 


For | 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Cornelius R. Hager 


The officers and directors of the 
Central Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation, the Jessamine County Edu- 
cation Association, and the Clark 
County Association are proud to 
present the name of Cornelius R. 
Hager, Nicholasville, Kentucky, as 
a candidate for the office of Vice- 
President of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. 


We feel that Mr. Hager’s leader- 
ship from the local to the state 
level, and his wide experience with 
the problems with which the teach- 
ing profession is constantly con- 
fronted, eminently qualify him for 
this position of trust. 

In addition to being director of 
the Extension Class Program of the 
University of Kentucky, Mr. Hager 
is presently secretary of the Central 
Kentucky Education Association. 
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Cornelius R. Hager 


Professionally, he has served as 
vice-president and president of the 
Central Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation; as president and director 
of the Kentucky Association of 
School Administrators; as chairman 
and vice-chairman of the Free 
Textbook Commission; and is a 
member of the Kentucky Planning 
Committee for the 1960 White 
House Conference for Children and 
Youth. 


Graduating from the public 
schools of Jessamine County, Mr. 
Hager received his A.B. degree 
from Asbury College and his M.A. 
degree from the University of Ken- 
tucky. Additional graduate work 
has been done at the University of 
Chicago and at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


His teaching experience started 
in Jessamine County. After three 
years, he resigned to work as Liai- 
son Officer for the Kentucky Wel- 
fare Department, then served as 
Scout Executive for the Boy Scouts 
of America, and followed this as 
Personnel Counselor for Civil Serv- 
ice for two years. After four years 
in the U. S. Army, he re-entered 
the teaching profession as superin- 
tendent of the Jessamine County 
Schools—a position which he held 
for ten years. 


He is a life member of NEA, a 
member of KEA, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Kentucky Association of School 
Administrators, and PTA. He is 
Assistant District Commissioner for 
the Boy Scouts of America and on 
the Advisory Committee of the 


a Eula Norris 
Kentucky Cooperative Counseling 
and Testing Services. 


We respectfully ask support of 
his candidacy as Vice-President of 
the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. 


Central Kentucky Association 


Board of Directors 
Jessamine County Education Asso- 
ciation °~' 
Clark County Education Associa- 


tion 


For 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Eula Norris 


The Eastern Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, in cooperation 
with the Ashland Education As- 
sociation, proudly presents the 
name of Eula Norris for Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Education 
Association. In weighing her many 
contributions toward the improve- 
ment of public education in East- 
ern Kentucky, we feel that her 
talents and energy should be made 
available in aiding the advance- 
ment of education throughout the 
state. 


Mrs. Norris has been an ele- 
mentary teacher in Ashland since 
1932, holding continuous KEA and 
NEA memberships for 27 years. 
Through the years she served as a 
delegate to NEA, KEA, and EKEA, 
and from 1947 to 1950 she served 
on the State Board of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. She 
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is a past president of AEA and 
has held various EKEA chairman- 
ships. 

Mrs. Norris obtained her AB de- 
gree from Morehead State College 
after beginning a teaching career 
in a one-room school of her native 
Bath County, where her late father 
also was a country teacher. She is 
a Past Worthy Matron of the Ash- 
land OES chapter and past presi- 
dent of the Ashland B&PW Club. 
For many years she has taught in 
Old Orchard Christian Church. 

We recognize the crisis confront- 
ing education in Kentucky. We are 
confident Mrs. Norris will assist 
calmly and ably in meeting the 
challenges. Her knowledge of leg- 
islative processes will be valuable 
to all. We of the Eastern Kentucky 
Education Association gladly place 
the name of Eula Norris in nomina- 
tion for Vice-President of KEA. 
Adron Doran, Director, KEA 
Earl P. Martin, President, EKEA 
Monroe Wicker, Executive Secre- 

tary, EKEA 
Lacie Pennington, Director, EKEA 
Ruth Reeves, Planning Board, KEA 
Pauline Ward Ramsey, Chmn. 

Dept. of Classroom Teachers 

EKEA and Pres. of Ashland Ed- 

ucation Association 





ZILE WOFFORD, who auth- 
ored the article in the Janu- 
ary JouRNAL on “Maximum Use of 
the School Library,” reports a cor- 
rection is needed: “The fairly re- 
cently revised standards for school 
libraries in Kentucky specify that, 
where more than 40 pupils (rather 
than 60) are scheduled in the 
library, a teacher must also be as- 
signed there to help with dis- 
cipline problems.” 





INTRODUCING ... 


MRS. 
BERNADINE 
STEELE 


Teacher 


Central City 
Schools 


PRESIDENT, THIRD DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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1959 Convention Committees 


Appointed by President Virginia Murrell 


Credentials 


O'Leary Meece, Somerset, Chair- 
man 

Whitney Young, Lincoln Insti- 
tute, Lincoln Ridge 

Roger Jones, Jackson 

Mildred Bane, Route 2, Mays- 
ville 

Mrs. Emily McGuire, 2601 
Bridge Street, Paducah 

Mrs. Joella Bramel, Beechwood 
School, South Fort Mitchell 

Mrs. Nora Lee Rowland, 5319 
Lost Trail, Louisville 14 

Hayes Bunch, Loyall 


Resolutions 
W. R. McNeill, Bowling Green, 
Chairman 


R. B. Atwood, Kentucky State 
College, Frankfort 


Frances Lashbrook, 621 East 
24th, Owensboro 


_ Allen Cash, 311 McArthur Drive, 
Louisville 7 


J. C. Cantrell, 4802 Fielding 
Way, Louisville 7 


1959 Convention Speakers 


Three outstanding educators will 
speak at the general sessions of the 
1959 KEA Convention. Dr. Ruth 
Stout, President of the National 
Education Association, will address 
the members and delegates on 
Thursday morning, April 16. On 
Thursday night, Dr. Paul S. 
Weaver, President of Lake Erie 
College in Painesville, Ohio, will 
speak. Then, the closing general 
session on Friday night will be ad- 
dressed by Dr. Clara E. Cockerille, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
in Armstrong County, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Miss Stout, the new “first lady” 
of the NEA, is Director of Field 
Programs for the Kansas State 
Teachers Association. She has 
been extremely active in educa- 
tional circles since accepting the 
presidential gavel from Dr. Lyman 
Ginger at Cleveland last summer. 


Dr. Weaver brings to the KEA 
Convention a rich experience in 
international understanding gained 
over a period of many years of 
travel and activities on a world- 
wide scale. He is widely known 
for his excellence in public speak- 
ing, and has talked in recent years 
to over 200 college and university 
audiences, and to many other 
groups. 


Miss Cockerille grew up, pro- 
fessionally, in the Altoona, Penn- 


sylvania, schools, where she was 
elementary principal, elementary 
supervisor, and coordinator of in- 
struction. She is Vice-President of 
the Pennsylvania Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, and Chairman 
of the Pennsylvania TEPS Commis- 
sion. 





INTRODUCING ... 





MRS. JEWELL HAMILTON 
Supervisor 
Nelson County Schools 


PRESIDENT, FOURTH DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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PREDICATING PERFORMANCE - 
on PENURY 
AND PERMUTATION 


. 


Confronted with ever-increasing 
problems of transportation, over- 
crowded study halls, demands for 
consideration of the retarded and 
the brilliant, lack of sufficient 
space, and meager financial sup- 
port, the Taylor County Board of 
Education has resorted to seem- 
ingly radical and extreme meas- 
ures, while disregarding tradition 
and convention, in reorganizing its 
school program and the county- 
wide system of transportation. No 
claim is made for originality or 
even advisability; under more 
satisfactory circumstances some of 
the changes would not be recom- 
mended. 

Changes both in the elementary 
and secondary schools involve a 
modification of the  split-session 
idea, in that approximately 40 per 
cent of the pupils are delivered and 
dismissed one period earlier than 
they were previously, enabling 
the buses to make an additional 
run morning and evening. Further, 
to improve the time element in bus 
runs, high school periods have been 
extended from the conventional 
forty-five and sixty minutes to 
eighty and ninety minutes. Under 
this arrangement, with no addi- 
tional buses but with increased 
mileage traveled by each, the num- 
ber of pupils transported per bus 
now complies with the recognized 
carrying capacity of the equip- 
ment. To have accomplished the 
same result with additional new 
buses would have made necessary 
the purchase of at least five sixty- 
passenger vehicles ‘along with the 
necessary expense of operation. 





MR. OWEN is Superintendent of 
Taylor County Schools, Campbellsville. 
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Possibly the most radical change, 
however, is evident in the new 
high school schedule. Traditionally 
shorter periods have been re- 
placed with longer ones, with a 
view toward eliminating some of 
the transportation problems and 
relieving the crowded conditions 
in the library and study halls. The 
latter needs some special consider- 
ation. 


Long suffering with study halls, 
and with little or no improvement 
after long experience, occasioned 
the attempt to remedy an insuffer- 
able condition. A study hall made 
up of heterogeneous elements, 
thirteen --year-old freshmen __ to- 
gether with others from the vari- 
ous classes, some wanting and all 
needing to study, others deter- 
mined to amuse and disrupt, pro- 
vide an arena comparable to a 
four-ring circus or the recreation 
room at an institution for the in- 
sane. Then the librarian and/or 
study hall director had the envi- 
able job of assisting with difficult 
chemical formulae, seeking to ex- 
plain complications of the binom- 
ial theorem, assorting the wives of 
Henry VIII, diagnosing feigned ill- 
nesses, separating and consoling 
the lovelorn, protecting property, 
and maintaining an atmosphere 
somewhat removed from that pre- 
vailing at the tower of Babel. 


By W. B. Owen 


Too long have we belabored the 
misnomer, study halls. Except in 
schools decidedly better than ours, 
such periods should be known as 
Loafing and Rumpus Halls. 


For the most part, the Taylor 
County High School schedule sets 
up periods of either eighty or 
ninety minutes thus providing time 
for both study and recitation in the 
area in question whether it be 
geometry, American history, or 
some other subject. The classrooms 
are to be provided with essential 
reference material for the subject 
at hand, and a limited number of 
students may be excused for study 
in the library on specific topics 
and assignments. Such an arrange- 
ment is designed to create study 
groups wherein all pupils are pre- 
paring themselves in the same 
topic. 


At first glance, criticism will 
stem from the fact that only four 
class periods are available to the 
student, whether he arrives early 
or late. What is to be done for 
the brilliant boy or girl capable 
and desirous of five subjects, or 
the unfortunate who may have 
failed one or more subjects? In 
most cases it can be arranged for 
them to come early and stay late, 
thereby having access to addi- 
tional classes. 


We hear demands for enrichment 
of the curriculum, and such courses 
are commendable when they are 
an addition to those normally re- 
quired for high school graduation 
and college entrance. Otherwise, 
enrichment becomes substitution; 
many times something easier re- 

Please turn to page 31 
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To better serve Kentucky teachers... . 


KEA USES MACHINES 


....iN many ways 


Plate Making 
hoy MH 

This is more of the story of 

how KEA works to improve 

the status of the teacher in 

Kentucky. 





Talking 


Coffee, too 











A New Sense of the Relationship between.... 


QUALITY OF EDUCATION 


....and the Future of America 





education. 


the Commission. 





Recently, the Educational Policies Commission published An 
Essay On Quality in Public Education, which enumerates and 
describes characteristics of high quality in both the elementary 
and secondary school. They also offered specific suggestions on 
how citizens in any community can see that they are established. 


For many years the NEA-AASA sponsored Commission has been 
coming out with excellent and timely statements on large-scale, 
contemporary problems involved in providing the kind of public 
education people want. Their statements have always been closely 
linked to the inner desires of people, and to the basic concepts 
of American democracy. The things they have recommended have, 
in most instances, become the patterns of action in American public 


Today, with the recurring emphasis on the need for adequate 
educational challenges for all students, and the gradual acceptance 
of the idea that education provides the key to our future as a nation 
and as a leader of nations, it is especially important that we heed 
the suggestions of the Educational Policies Commission. We pre- 
sent here some of the questions posed, and answers suggested, by 


—GJ 








(1) How can we determine the mini- 
mum size of the professional staff in 
relation to the number of pupils in the 
school system? 


With fewer than 50 professionals 
available per thousand pupils, some of 
the elements of a high quality program 
are likely to be slighted. These profes- 
sionals—guidance counselors, librarians, 
coordinators, administrators, etc.—may 
be distributed in many ways, depending 
on class size. In some cases as many 
as 40 might be classroom teachers. 


(2) How can we establish the minimum 
salary of a teacher in our own com- 
munity, and what should be the rate of 
advancement? 


An adequate starting salary is one 
which is reasonably competitive with 
those of other professional occupations 
and other teaching positions open to 
candidates. This can be determined 
locally. The rate of salary advance- 
ment should compare favorably with 
similar stages in other occupations and 
should assure a career teacher at least 
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double his starting salary within 10 
years, with increments beyond that 
period. 

(3) How can we determine the mini- 
mum cost of operating a good school 
system in our own community? 


Though cost of goods and services 
vary from place to place, there is a 
dollar floor below which high quality 
cannot be obtained. Calculations needed 
to establish such a floor depend on re- 
lating current expenses to staff salaries 
and staff size. In a school district of 
adequate size the minimum annual per 
pupil current expenditure should be 
about 12 per cent of the salary neces- 
sary to employ a qualified beginning 
teacher in that district. 


(4) What should be the main points 
of emphasis in the curriculum? 

(a) The elementary curriculum: “It 
should emphasize reading, writing, 
arithmetic, speaking, and listening—the 
basic skills of the civilized person and 
the foundation of further intellectual 


growth.” . . . It should “help pupils to 
acquire ideas, information, understand- 
ing, and skills in the social studies, 
science, music, and art. It should pro- 
mote understanding and the importance 
of learning and of intellectual values. 
It should teach pupils that people live, 
think, and speak in various ways. .. . 
“The elementary-school program seeks 
to develop initiative and to promote 
concern for accuracy, reasoning, progress, 
and beauty. It teaches the essentials of 
safety and personal health and promotes 
physical coordination and skill. It helps 
the child learn to care for resources, 
both human and natural, to use simple 
tools, and to look after his possessions.” 
. it fosters his “ability to get along 
with others and thus helps lay the base 
for social responsibility.” 


(b) The secondary-school curriculum: 
“The programs of all secondary-school 
students should include English, social 
studies, science, mathematics, and fine 
arts, as well as physical and health edu- 
cation. . . . There should be commercial, 
vocational, technical, and homemaking 
courses designed to develop skills which 
have social or economic value. . . . There 
should be advanced courses in mathe- 
matics, statistics, biology, chemistry, 
physics, geology, astronomy, music, art 
literature, creative writing, history, 
geography, sociology, and world affairs. 
At least one modern foreign language 
should be offered . . . and no less than 
a three-year sequence is needed to per- 
mit learning to the point of effective 
use. . . . The superior secondary-school 
curriculum . . . promotes forms of learn- 
ing which require more than subject 
matter or factual knowledge.” .. . it 
also develops “attitudes, standards, and 
skills.” 





INTRODUCING ... 


MRS. RITA 
NIMAN 


Teacher 


Jefferson County 
Schools 





PRESIDENT, FIFTH DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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A Teacher Asks ..... 


ARE THEY REALLY INFERIOR? 


By Wilma Gunn May 


NE reads much about pupils 

who are called inferior. Many 
authorities, including outstanding 
educators, suggest that the best 
solution for the problem of Ameri- 
can education is to divide the 
gifted or so-called superior stu- 
dents from the “inferior” ones, by 
establishing trade and vocational 
schools for the latter to enter at 
early ages. 


Since many students are ideally 
suited to trade and vocational 
work, and some who make excel- 
lent grades in every subject would 
prefer to work with their hands, 
must we think of those boys and 
girls who show no aptitude for 
academic work as inferior? Must 


they be labeled that way for life? 


Many persons suggest home eco- 
nomics, commerce, and agriculture 
for pupils who dislike more funda- 
mental subjects. In reality, these 
three fields are so important that 
many now classify them with the 
basics. Homemaking of one type 
or another is essential to the lives 
of us all. Who questions the need 
for the typewriter today? It fa- 
cilitates the work of any indi- 
vidual or teacher. And is not every 
living mortal dependent upon the 
soil? Is any nation richer than 
its acres of land, properly used? 
Do you not know many excellent 
instructors in these three fields, 
men and women, whose records, 
scholastically speaking, have been 
enviable? So why intimate that 
those pursuing such fields are in- 
ferior or that only pupils of less 
than average ability should major 
in them? 


And why assume that youngsters 
who make poor marks are neces- 


sarily lacking in intelligence? Are 





MRS. MAY teaches the sixth grade 
in Tollesboro. 
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they really? Do you remember the 
small lad who attended school only 
three months in his entire life, ac- 
cording to his biographers? His 
teacher called him a dunce; she 
knew he could never learn. Act- 
ually, he was a genius, and the 
world discovered this before he 
was thirty, for Thomas Alva Edi- 
son left more patents to his credit 
than any man who ever lived. He 
invented some of the greatest 
wonders of any age. 


Edison had a good recipe for 
genius, too, one available to the 
poorest or most ignorant boy or 
girl. He said in his opinion “Genius 
is two parts inspiration and ninety- 
eight parts perspiration.” It still 
works! 


Think of the contributions made 
to humanity by great men and 
women of limited education, by 
many who never excelled in a 
solitary subject. The worst stu- 
dent, intellectually speaking, may 
possess great hidden talent in some 
line. There are many types of in- 
telligence: social, intellectual, me- 
chanical, and others. All are 
needed. All are valuable, and one 
might add that all are interde- 
pendent, more or less. 


Parents do not consider Jane in- 
ferior just because she cares noth- 
ing for music, although Betty is 
a born pianist. They do not regard 
Dick as backward because his 
brother Charlie made the team 
every year while Dick never cared 
a hang for athletics. Why take 
such an attitude about basics? A 
girl in my high school class who 
made the lowest marks had a voice 
like a mocking bird. 


Of five brothers down south, two 
acquired Master’s degrees, two the 
Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The 
fifth only finished the ninth grade, 
loathing school every day. But he 
made a fortune investing his earn- 


ings. When the town turned out 
enmasse to honor one brother only 
this one drove a Cadillac! Eco- 
nomically speaking, he was worth 
more than all the others combined. 


We are not born with the same 
talents or gifts. God does compen- 
sate when individuals work. No 
one knows the fullest potential of 
any child; only God does. Paul, 
the best educated man in the New 
Testament, was a tentmaker by 
trade. Of the twelve disciples 
whom Jesus chose, at least nine 
were fishermen, who worked with 
their hands. But they were not 
unlearned. They knew the tides, 
the stars, the currents. Joseph, 
husband of Mary, was a_ very 
humble carpenter. 


The surgeon and pianist work 
with their hands. Each has a sep- 
arate skill. The plumber, archi- 
tect, designer, decorator, engineer 
and many others use both hands 
and brains. The paper hanger can 
be an artist, too. Originality, im- 
agination, and perfection are pos- 
sible in all realms. 


Let us never permit children 
who do poorly in classroom work to 
assume they are handicapped, 
ignorant, backward, or inferior. In- 
stead, we need to do more to en- 
able all pupils to acquire the hab- 
its essential to becoming good 
pupils, while they are still small 
and impressionable. There should 
be no stigma attached to manual 
labor. All of us are indebted to 


- those who perform this type of 


work for others. 


If ever America provides both 
trade and regular schools, the 
problem will not be to persuade 
poor students to enroll in the 
former. It may be to keep those 
in higher brackets from doing so 
as many of the best students de- 
light to do things with their hands. 
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UKREA Schoolmasters 


On Monday, January 26, at 6:00 
P.M. (C.S.T.), Schoolmasters of 
the Upper Kentucky River Educa- 
tion Association met at Leslie 
County High School at Hyden for 
a dinner meeting. The purpose of 
this meeting was to stress organi- 
zation of thespeople of the UKREA 
in the support of Kentucky’s Pro- 
posed Legislative Program. 


School executives, representa- 
tives, senators, and laymen of the 
seven counties of the UKREA Dis- 
trict informally discussed the pro- 
posed program, ways of selling it 
to the people, and ways of getting 
the program adopted and financed 
by the 1960 Legislature. 

School personnel of Harlan 
County, led by Superintendent 
James Cawood, were present as 
visitors to participate in the “ques- 
tion and answer period” relative to 
promoting the Proposed Legisla- 
tive Program. 


This is the second meeting the 
UKREA school leaders have had 
this year. At their first meeting 
on November 17 in Hindman, 
Mitchell Davis was the guest 
speaker, stressing the Legislative 
Program. 


On March 30, the group will 
meet at the Letcher High School 
in Letcher County to put the final 
touches on their drive to further a 
sound educational program for 
Kentucky. 

The UKREA president for this 
year is William B. Hall, Super- 
intendent of Letcher County 
Schools. The president of the 
UKREA Schoolmasters’ Club is 
Claude Frady, Principal of Hind- 
man High School. ‘ 


Statewide Core Conference 


A need for more “know how” in 
core program development has 
brought about a call for a state- 
wide conference on this problem. 
Sponsored by the University of 
Kentucky at the request of several 
interested individuals and school 
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systems, it is scheduled for Friday 
evening and Saturday, April 3-4, 
1959, at the UK Student Union 
Building. 

All teachers, principals, super- 
visors, superintendents, directors 
of instruction, and others interested 
in core teaching, are invited to 
participate. Exhibits, demonstra- 
tions, discussions, and _ speakers 
will be included in the activities. 
There also will be time for the 
informal interchange of ideas. 


The Planning Committee in- 
cludes Dr. Lucile L. Lurry, of 
UK, Margaret Clayton, of Jeffer- 
son County, Roy Smith, of Owens- 
boro, Marjorie Settle, of Daviess 
County, Nancy McClure, of Fay- 
ette County, and a _ classroom 
teacher from each area. Local 
teachers from Lexington and Fay- 
ette County will assist with the 
conference. 

—LaNelle Woods 


Moving Forward With the 
Core Program in Kentucky 


A recent study conducted by 
the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
Office of Education showed that 
the development of the core pro- 
gram in secondary schools has 
made surprising gains since a simi- 
lar study done in 1949. The latter 
study showed some. type of core 
program in 9.7 per cént of all junior 
and junior-senior high schools. The 
study published by the Office in 
1958 showed some type of core pro- 
gram scheduled in approximately 
one-fifth (19.3 per cent) of all 
junior and junior-senior high 
schools. 

In this nationwide study only 
five states (Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, Vermont, Wyoming) and 
the District of Columbia reported 
no core programs. The states hav- 
ing the largest percentage of such 
programs were Maryland, Wash- 
ington, California, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin. These states reported 
from 44.4 per cent of all schools 





having core programs in Wisconsin 
to 76.2 per cent in Maryland. How 
fared Kentucky in this study? Of 
fifty-seven schools returning the 
questionnaire, four schools report- 
ed core programs. So approxi- 
mately 7 per cent of Kentucky 
junior high schools have some type 
of core program. 


These figures may be a bit dis- 
couraging to Kentucky school peo- 
ple who feel that the core program 
holds promise as a realistic ap- 
proach both to general education 
and a functional program of guid- 
ance and counselling in today’s 
secondary schools. It is worth 
pointing out that the Office of Edu- 
cation did not sample school sys- 
tems organized on the 8-4 plan. 
Since the largest percentage of 
Kentucky schools at present do not 
follow the national trend in organi- 
zation toward the 6-3-3 or even the 
6-6 plan sampled, it is reasonable 
to assume that we have more core 
or block-of-time classes than were 
indicated by this recent study. The 
writer is quite aware either through 
visitation or consultant services of 
the presence of several soundly-de- 
veloped and flourishing core pro- 
grams in the state. Such programs 
as those found in Daviess, Fayette, 
and Jefferson counties, the Owens- 
boro City Schools, and the Pine 
Knot High School, McCreary 
County could well give leadership 
in any state. 


New Programs at the 

University of Kentucky 
Doubtless all of the state colleges 
are working at both the graduate 
and undergraduate levels to pre- 
pare secondary school teachers for 
Please turn to page 25 
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Plan Now for Louisville 


Reported by Mrs. Katherine L. Moore 


Dr. Fred Harris is a-comin’, folks! 
Yessirree! Dr. Harris will speak 
to us at our annual luncheon meet- 
ing during the KEA Convention on 
Thursday, April 16, 1959. 

And now get your reservations 
in today! Please remember that 
only those with paid reservations 
made prior to Wednesday, April 1, 
will be able to share in the good 
food, fellowship, and fun. 

Reservations must be paid for on 
or before April 1. No foolin’. 

Plans are being made for those 
elementary school principals and 
members who are not driving to be 
picked up by drivers who will be 
parked on the grounds of the Pren- 
tice School. Those who wish to 
drive their own cars may park 
there, too. The person in charge 
of the lot will issue tickets to those 
eligible. Prentice School grounds 
may be entered from Armory Place 
and may be seen from the entrance 
of the Armory, where the open ses- 
sions will be held. 

So send in those reservations— 
don’t delay. We wouldn't want you 
to go hungry for anything. 





Reservation for DESP Luncheon 
Please reserve luncheon __ tickets 
at $1.75 each. Check enclosed for 
$ . Tickets will be picked up at 
the St. Matthews School just prior to 
the luncheon. 

Name 

Position 
Address 
City __State 














Check enclosed—Yes No 

Make checks payable to and send to 
Mr. John T. Norton, Principal, St. Mat- 
thews Elementary School, Brown’s Lane, 
Louisville 7, Kentucky. 








And now let’s look to the future 
with Dr. Kimball Wiles. This is 
the last section of the “Highlights” 
from Owensboro: 


1. With experimentation there 
are always limitations, for there is 
an area of dissatisfaction when one 
is not achieving what he desires; 
be certain to study the hypotheses 
available for the best sources to the 
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present; have results evaluated 
often; share results of the experi- 
mentation. 

2. Members of the faculty should 
recognize faculty meetings as part 
of the job; the school day does not 
end with dismissal. The purpose 
of faculty meetings should be clear, 
for a purpose is needed in order to 
evaluate; faculty meetings are for 
developing the policies under 
which each local school operates, 
and for the sharing of ideas. Regu- 
lar schedules should be followed: 
know when, where, why, what 
time, etc. Faculty meetings can- 
not all be short ones for people 
can't think deeply in 15 minutes; 
a one and one-half hour meeting is 
necessary for identifying the prob- 
lem, then for reacting to and from 
the proposals. Agenda should be 
posted at least five days in advance. 
Proposals of policy changes should 
be written out. Groups grow just 
as individuals do, and we can’t say 
where a particular group has pro- 
gressed. 

3. Place of authority: The au- 
thority that we have, because of 
our position, is needed at times. 
This authority is used to hold the 
group together where indecision 
and bickering is going on so that 
the group can come up with an an- 
swer. This does not mean impos- 
ing the principal's will upon the 
group, but it does mean helping 
the group to come up with a ane 
tion. 


4. The place and need for or- 
ganization: The principal must see 
that there is enough communica- 
tion; that the power does not fall 
into few of the hands; that the 
same few are not always assigned 
to committee work. Recognize that 


the future depends on our being 
in the state of becoming or having 
arrived. In the concept of becom- 
ing, recognize how we expect to 
grow. We operate in the present 
in the best way we know now, and 
are willing to change as we know 


better. 


5. Research from many different 
fields points out that if emotional 
needs are satisfied, production is 
better and prejudices decrease. 
From a psychological standpoint, 
the mentally healthy must love 
themselves, for the acceptance of 
self and others is basic. 

6. In learning, people select the 
things to which they react; and 
variety is needed to have the great- 
est results. 


7. Communication is more than 
mere words. It concerns feelings 
about others and whether we can 
trust others. 


8. Counseling: what people actu- 
ally decide and resolve for them- 
selves determines the extent to 
which they grow and progress. 


9. Lastly, action research is the 
tool to use, rather than control on 
authority. 


¢ 8 @ 


The writer hopes these highlights 
will prove helpful. 

For further information you may 
wish to purchase Supervision for 
Better Schools (Revised Edition) 
by Dr. Kimball Wiles: New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 

Tapes were made of Dr. Wiles’ 
lectures in Owensboro. Write Miss 
Josephine McKee, 2326 Gladstone, 
Louisville 5, Ky., for further infor- 
mation. The recordings are excel- 


- lent. 
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Katherine Moore went to the cup- 
board 

To get the JouRNAL some news; 

But when she got there 

The cupboard was bare 

And there just wasn’t anything to 
use. 


See you at KEA! 
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ACTION By Classroom Teachers 


Plan for Teaching Career Month 

Teachers! Are you making the 
most of your opportunities? Are 
you reachipg your public? April, 
Teaching Career Month, should 
provide the best opportunity. Pub- 
lic attention will be focused on the 
American teacher for the entire 
month. Materials -are available 
from the NEA. Here is a real op- 
portunity for you to encourage 
others to enter the teaching profes- 
sion. “You Can’t Pull Good Teach- 
ers Out of a Hat.” Films are avail- 
able for your local associations. 
Write: Teaching Career Month, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


® = * 


DCT Committees 
Making Headway 

The first meeting of 1959 found 
the DCT Committees hard at work 
on Constitutional Revisions, Pro- 
gram, TEPS Questionnaires, a 
Local Associations Brochure, Reso- 
lutions, and Scholarship. 

It is customary for the DCT to 
revise its Constitution about every 
five years. Omega Lutes, president 
of KEA-DCT, has appointed the 
following people to work on the 
aforementioned revision: Jess 
Gardner, Chairman, of Lexington; 
Willie Norton, Ft. Mitchell; Ernes- 
tine Noland, Simpsonville; Edna 
Lindle, Henderson; and Helen 
Miller, Hopkinsville. The com- 
mittee has met three times and has 
about completed the necessary 
changes. The Constitution and the 
revisions will be aired at a “Cracker 
Barrel” session at the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Fourth and York 
Streets, on Thursday, April 16, 
1959, from 2:00 until 4:00 (CST). 
The final approved revision will be 
voted upon at the annual meeting 
on Friday, April 17, 1959. Both 
meetings are open to all classroom 
teachers. 
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Local TEPS committees are be- 
ing asked by the State TEPS Com- 
mission to call meetings to study 
the questionnaires formulated by 
the DCT-TEPS Committee. The 
questionnaires are being developed 
for teachers who have an AB de- 
gree but have not finished their 
fifth-year program. In retrospect, 
those who have finished their fifth 
year are being asked to suggest 
what should be included in the 
program. The Committee has also 
developed a questionnaire for 
KSEA students who will complete 


their fifth year program before 


teaching. 

The Program Committee met 
with Chairman Gladys Goodell 
and discussed plans for the April 
meeting. Arrangements were made 
for a hospitality committee to wel- 
come the guest speaker, Mr. Ewald 
Turner, President of the National 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers. Plans were- made for the 
luncheon at the Sheraton-Seelbach 
Ballroom on April 17, 1959, at 
12:00. Decorations, theme, tickets, 
press coverage, and publicity were 
discussed. 

Mrs. Hattie Glenn and her com- 
mittee have been discussing plans 
for an illustrated local associations 
brochure. The purpose of the 
brochure is to give presidents of 
local associations some pointers 
and suggestions as to how to make 
their organizations more meaning- 
ful and purpose-filled. The com- 
mittee plans to have the brochure 
completed before the Spring meet- 


ing. 


Reported by Richard T. Stofer 


The Resolutions Committee, 
chaired by Mrs. Nora Lee Row- 
land, spent several hours in formu- 
lating resolutions concerning im- 
portant issues facing teachers to- 
day. This report will be presented 
for discussion and revision at the 
Thursday afternoon session and for 
vote on Friday. 
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Salary Workshop 

Erwin L. Coons, NEA Salary 
Consultant, joined Omega Lutes 
and Edna Lindle in conducting a 
two-day workshop on February 6 
and 7 in Louisville. Over fifty 
representatives from local associa- 
tions throughout the state attended 
the meeting. 

Mr. Coons met with the Planning 
Committee on Thursday night, 
February 5, and the State Commit- 
tee on Friday, and planned the 
agenda for the Saturday meeting. 
Some of the objectives and prob- 
lems were discussed at length dur- 
ing the Pre-Conference meetings. 

Trends and problems in salaries 
and salary scheduling were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Coons in the morn- 
ing session. J. M. Dodson, Execu- 
tive Secretary of KEA, discussed 
teachers’ salaries and _ legislation. 
A discussion period followed and 
some of the aims and objectives 
and problems on the local level 
were defined. 

A panel composed of members 
of the State Committee, Lyndle 
Barnes and V. P. Horne of the KEA 
staff, discussed the role of the 
salary committee in the afternoon 
session. Mrs. Edna Lindle, Chair- 
man, explained the work of the 
committee and the progress of the 
salary questionnaire on the person- 
nel and financial picture of local 
school districts. She praised the 
cooperation of local superintend- 
ents in the study. 

Please turn the page 
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Classroom Teachers 
Continued from page 19 


DCT District Workshop 

On January 10, 1959, the First 
District DCT held a Workshop 
for Local Presidents, sponsored by 
KEA-DCT. Mrs. Emily McGuire 
is DCT Chairman for First Dis- 
trict. At the request of the teach- 
ers, a program on the Minimum 
Foundation Program and the pres- 
ent KEA Legislative Program was 
planned, with Edna Lindle speak- 
ing on the MFP and Dr. Harry 
Sparks on the proposed KEA Pro- 
gram. Thirty-one representatives 
were in attendance, and the meet- 
ing was considered to be very suc- 
cessful. 





Conference for Gifted 


Mary Lawrence, Bowling Green; 
Bernadine Steele, Central City; 
Edna Lindle, Henderson; Nora Lee 
Rowland, Mildred Bott, and 
Omega Lutes, Louisville; Hattie 
Glenn and Sara Moss Phillips, 
Jefferson County, attended the 
Conference for the Gifted Child 
in Louisville on January 16. The 
addresses, summary, and discus- 
sions proved to be most stimulating 
and helpful. 


Rural Education Problems 


Dorcas Willis, Route 2, Paris, 
is on a committee to work on 
“Problems of Rural Kentucky Edu- 
cation.” She welcomes suggestions 
from teachers as to the most im- 
portant problems of rural educa- 
tion as they see them. 
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PRESIDENT, MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Shadows of the Past 


... Yea, | have a goodly heritage.”- Psalm XVI 


Thirty-five years ago 

The KEA Journat, being a bi- 
monthly publication in 1924, was 
not published in March. 


Twenty-five years ago 

The big news in the March, 1934, 
issue of the Kentucky SCHOOL 
JournaL was the recent, almost 
unanimous passage of a new school 
code by the Legislature. This was 
a comprehensive plan for a com- 
plete reorganization of the educa- 
tional program of the state, devel- 
oped by a lay-professional commis- 
sion over a period of several years. 
Many people all over the state 
were involved in the development 
of the new code, and in its inter- 
pretation to the members of the 
Legislature. 

Noted, editorially, was the fact 
that this new school code provided 
the framework for a sound educa- 
tional program. Still remaining 
was the problem of adequate 
financing, and the development of 
“some means of aiding the less 
wealthy districts in the State to 
maintain efficient schools.” 

In the same issue were tentative 
plans for the KEA Convention, 
scheduled to be held in April. 
Special write-ups and pictures in- 
dicated the key speakers: Jessie 
Gray, NEA President and a class- 
room teacher from Philadelphia; 
Dr. L. H. Dennis, a specialist in 
vocational education from the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education; and 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of New 
York City. 

In the sectional meetings, tenta- 
tive plans called for Dr. Leo M. 
Chamberlain, of the UK College 
of Education, to talk on the topic, 
“The County Superintendent’s Op- 
portunity Under the New School 
Code.” At the Library Group Con- 
ference, Miss Ruth Theobald was 
to talk on “The Professional Sidé 
of School Librarianship.” Maurice 
F. Seay, Dean, Union College, was 
allocated 10 minutes at the Con- 
ference on Teacher Training. 

The University of Kentucky had 
its first advertisement on the back 
cover of the JouRNAL. 


Ten years ago 

Two items of major interest were 
included in the March, 1949, issue 
of the Kentucky ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
One had to do with the need for 
the recruitment of good, young 
teachers. Editor John W. Brooker 
listed some of the advantages of 
teaching which should be con- 
sidered in planning a career: Jobs 
plentiful . . . attractive working 
hours . . . increasing salaries . . . 
opportunities for advancement... 
security . . . important role in a 
democracy . . . interesting work 
. . » personal joy and satisfaction. 


KEA President H. L. Donovan 
wrote: “We who are teachers know 
something of the compensation 
and awards that come to us. We 
who love our work are the best 
recruiting officers for our profes- 
sion. Can we not guide many of 
our young students into a noble 
profession that offers many chal- 
lenges for the investment of one’s 
life in a worthy cause, and at the 
same time a satisfactory career? 
Let’s accept the challenge and en- 
list some of our finest boys and 
girls to fill these million positions 
that will be needing new teachers 
within the next decade.” 


Another item of major interest 
to KEA members was the report 
of the committee which had been 
appointed to study the KEA Con- 
stitution. Walter C. Jetton was 
Chairman, with Mrs. Emma B. 
Ward, Glenn O. Swing, Mrs. 
Marguerite D. Fowler, Charles 
Spain, and Nanalyne Brown. 


The principle changes recom- 
mended included: (1) Increase of 
dues to $3.50; (2) KEA President 
and Vice-Presidents to take office 
right after election; (3) Board mem- 
bers to be limited to two con- 
secutive terms; (4) KEA delegates 
to be chosen by KEA members in 
each school district or unit; (5) 
Meeting of district officers to be 
prior to June 1 each year. 


A new feature recorded “Educa- 
tional News and Views in Ken- 
tucky Twenty Years Ago.” 
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OBLIGATIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF TENURE TEACHERS 


Reported by Frances A. Lashbrook for the 
Commission on Tenure and Academic Freedom 


ENURE for teachers who have 

been successful in the profes- 
sion has long been the goal of 
classroom teachers throughout the 
nation and is a cause which also 
has received much support from 
fair-thinking administrators. The 
combined efforts of these two 
groups, plus the support which the 
movement has received from the 
professional organizations at state 
and national levels, have made this 
goal of “Teacher Tenure” a reality 
in many states of our nation. Ken- 
tucky, of course, is one of these 
states in which this “job-security” 
is available to teachers who meet 
the legal requirements of success- 
ful teaching experience and certifi- 
cation status. These legal require- 
ments for tenure have been ex- 
plained through this column on 
several previous occasions; how- 
ever, since it is often necessary 
for the teacher to take the initia- 
tive in securing tenure from a 
board of education, excerpts from 
the Tenure Law, KRS_ 161.740, 
which explain eligibility require- 
ments for continuing service status 
are cited in the following para- 
graph: 

To be eligible for Continuing 
Service Status, the teacher must 
“hold a standard college certificate 
as defined in KRS 161.720.” An- 
other specific requirement is that: 
“When a teacher is recommended 
for reemployment after teaching 
four years in a district, the super- 
intendent shall recommend said 
teacher for a continuing contract, 
and, unless the board of education 
by a four-fifth vote of ifs full 
membership rejects the continu- 
ing contract of the teacher, a writ- 
ten continuing contract shall be 
issued.” A teacher who is refused 





MISS LASHBROOK is a Supervisor 
in the Owensboro City Schools. 
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a continuing contract may be re- 
employed on a limited contract 
basis not to exceed two additional 
years. Subsequent employment 
can be only on a written continu- 
ing contract basis. Also, teachers 
who have attained continuing con- 
tract status in one district and 
transfer to another “may at the 
time of employment or at any time 
within a two-year period” be given 
a continuing contract by the board 
of education in that school dis- 
trict upon recommendation of the 
superintendent. However, if dur- 
ing these two years the continuing 
contract is not granted the trans- 
fer teacher, who has previously 
achieved tenure status in another 
school system, such a contract must 
accompany subsequent employ- 
ment. 

Thus, the Kentucky Common 
School Laws have opened the way 
for Kentucky teachers to enjoy 
security in the profession, and the 
full implementation of the Tenure 
Law in many school districts 
throughout the state has succeeded 
in reducing to a minimum un- 
ethical practices of teacher dis- 
missal. However, in the remaining 
school systems which have failed 
to fulfill the “letter‘of the law” in 
regard to tenure for eligible teach- 
ers, the teachers themselves should 
initiate the implementation of the 
law by requesting continuing con- 
tracts. 

Perhaps the hesitancy on the 
part of some superintendents and 
boards of education throughout the 
state to grant tenure to teachers is 
due to the exploitation of privileges 
by some tenure teachers and their 
failure to assume professional ob- 
ligations and responsibilities which 
could justifiably be expected of 
them. Therefore, in an attempt to 
forestall continued negligence and 

indifference on the part of a rela- 









tively few teachers who are ac- 
cepting privileges without assum- 
ing accompanying responsibilities, 
the remainder of this article will 
outline specific responsibilities 
which tenure teachers should as- 
sume. 


1. Tenure Teachers Should Con- 
tinue to Grow in Service 

It seems logical to assume that 
the acquisition of “job-security” 
should free one from the fears and 
frustrations of unemployment and 
release him for quality perform- 
ance in his chosen vocation or 
profession. This, however, is not 
always true—and observation of 
teachers in the classroom indicates 
that enthusiasm and skill in teach- 
ing have not necessarily been the 
natural result of tenure. In fact, in 
some instances quite the reverse 
is true, and a noticeable decline in 
the quality of instructional prac- 
tices has accompanied a teacher's 
continuing contract. Perhaps this 
is due to a feeling of having “ar- 
rived” in the profession and to 
recognizing no further need for 
proving one’s value and worth. 
This attitude on the part of a few 
teachers is a major contributing 
factor to the unpopularity of ten- 
Please turn to page 23 
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REVIEWS BY A. J. BEELER 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL TODAY by James B. Conant. McGraw-Hill. $1 (paper-back edition). 


This is the long-awaited “first re- 
port to interested citizens” of Dr. 
Conant’s rather extensive study of 
the high schools of America. In- 
cluded in the report are accounts of 
his working methods, descriptions 
of what he found, and a set of spe- 
cific recommendations. Emphasis 
is upon the comprehensive high 
school—“so called because it offers 
education to all youth of the com- 
munity, of whatever level of scho- 
lastic ability, academic or voca- 
tional interest, or social or eco- 
nomic background.” 

Following a presentation of the 
scope and purposes of his study, 
Dr. Conant enumerates factors to 
be included in a check list to eval- 
uate a comprehensive high school. 
The following represents a con- 
densation of that list. 


A. Adequacy of general educa- 
tion for all as judged by offerings 
in English and American literature 
and composition; social studies, in- 
cluding American history; ability 
grouping in required courses. 

B. Adequacy of nonacademic 
elective program as judged by the 
vocational programs for boys and 
commercial programs for girls; op- 
portunities for supervised work 
experience; and special provisions 
for very slow readers. 

C. Special arrangements for the 
academically talented students: 
special provisions for challenging 
the highly gifted; special instruc- 
tion in developing reading skills; 
summer sessions from which able 
students may profit; individualized 
programs; school day of seven or 
more periods. 

D. Other features: adequate 
guidance service; student morale; 
well-organized homerooms; effec- 
tive social interaction among stu- 
dents. 

The author emphasizes the fact 
that there are two very prominent 
weaknesses to be found in our 
present-day high schools: There 
are too many very small high 


schools (graduating less than one 
hundred students per year), and 
the academically gifted students 
are not being sufficiently chal- 
lenged. These facts he uses as a 
springboard for further discussion 
and recommendations. Twenty- 
one recommendations highlight the 
report. These are listed below, 
with comment added only when it 
appears necessary for clarification. 

1. Counseling should be a part 
of the entire school program and 
well articulated between the vari- 
ous school levels. 

2. It should be the policy of the 
school that every student has an in- 
dividualized program; there would 
be no classification of students ac- 
cording to clearly defined and 
labeled programs or tracks ... a 
student who has elected an aca- 
demic sequence may shift to a vo- 
cational sequence and vice versa. 


3. The requirements for gradu- 
ation for all students should be as 
follows: 4 years of English; 3 or 
4 years of social studies—including 
two years of history (one of which 
should be American history) and a 
senior course in American prob- 
lems (or American government) 
one year of mathematics in the 
ninth grade; and at least one year 
of science in the ninth or tenth 
grade. The academic program of 
general education involves nine or 
ten courses with homework to be 
taken in four years and occupies 
more than half the time of most 
students, whatever. their elective 
programs. 


4, In the required subjects and 


those elected by students with a | 


wide range of ability, the students 
should be grouped according to 
ability, subject by subject. 

5. In addition to the regular 
diploma, each student should be 
given a durable record of the 
courses studied in four years and 
the grades obtained. 

6. The time devoted to English 
composition during the four years 


should occupy about half the total 
time devoted to the study of 
English. 

7. There should be diversified 
programs for the development of 
marketable skills. 

8. Special consideration should 
be given to very slow readers. 


9. The following program rec- 
ommended for the academically 
talented: four years of mathe- 
matics, four years of one foreign 
language, three years of science, 
four years of English, and three 
years of social studies. 

10. For the highly gifted pupils 
some type of special arrangement 
should be made: Advance Place- 
ment, etc. 

1l. Each year there should be 
an academic inventory, summariz- 
ing the programs of the academ- 
ically talented students in the 
senior class without giving their 
names. 

12. There should be six periods 
in each school day in addition to 
the time required for physical edu- 
cation and driver education. 

18. Standards in advanced 
courses should be such that those 
who enroll in each successive 
course of a sequence have demon- 
strated the- ability required to 
handle that course. 

14. Students should not be given 
a rank in class according to their 
grades in all subjects. 

Please turn to page 28 
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Continued from page 21 


ure laws in some sections of the 
state and nation. 

Certainly, teachers should show 
some appreciation for fringe bene- 
fis such as tenure by making 
every possible effort to improve 
themselves professionally. Some 
of the ways in which this can be 
done are: by participating in in- 
service education activities within 
the school system, by continuing 
formal education beyond the re- 
quired degree, and by reading 
current professional literature. 


2. Tenure Teachers are Respon- 
sible for Maintaining an Active 
Certification Status _ 


As is noted in the Tenure Law, 
proper certification status is a re- 
quirement for tenure. Therefore, 
teachers must assume the. respon- 
sibility for seeing that certificates 
are renewed on the proper dates 
and that records of these renewals 
are on file in the superintendent’s 
office. A tenure teacher whose 
certificate has expired, without re- 


newal, can no longer be entitled 
to a continuing contract. 


8. Tenure Teachers Should Exert 
Professional Leadership 

Teachers with continuing con- 
tracts comprise the working core 
of the profession, and it is there- 
fore essential that these teachers 
exert positive, forceful leadership 
in experimentation and research, 
in participation in professional or- 
ganizations and activities, and in 
assuming “extra-contract” responsi- 
bilities for advancing teaching as 
a profession. 


4. Tenure Teachers Should Join 
Forces with the Administration 
to Present a United Front for 
Education 

The existence of conflicts be- 
tween teachers and administrators 
in our public schools has invited 
much of the criticism which is be- 
ing hurled at our American system 
of education today. When the lay 
public discovers that there is lack 
of harmony and agreement among 
school personnel and that on oc- 
casions open antagonism exists, no 
longer are educators considered 


capable of planning and directing 
the educational experiences of the 
youth of our land. Citizens then 
feel compelled to step in, to criti- 
cize, and to take matters into their 
own hands—thus dealing the pro- 
fession a tremendous blow. Since 
tenure teachers have more invested 
in the profession than any other 
group of teachers, they should lead 
the way in cooperation, loyalty, 
and ethical behavior. Tenure teach- 
ers should set the example of 
establishing and maintaining ex- 
cellent human relationships be- 
tween the school administration 
and the classroom teachers. 


A continuing contract in the 
hands of a teacher is an expression 
of confidence and appreciation on 
the part of the superintendent and 
the school board—appreciation for 
the professional service which has 
been rendered by the teacher in 
the past, and confidence that the 
same high quality of performance 
will continue in the future. 

Tenure, then, becomes a sacred 
trust—one which must not be vio- 
lated or abused by any who obtain 
it! 








Offers you a 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


m= FULL SUMMER SESSION 
@ EARLY SUMMER TERM 


—June 8 - August 14 


—June 8 - July 11 





WIDE CHOICE 
of 


SUMMER 
PROGRAMS 


Let a summer on Peabody’s air-conditioned campus 
stretch your mind and stir your imagination while 
you enjoy the beautiful and relaxing experience of 
summer study at the very doorway of Tennessee’s 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


“A southern school with national and international recognition.” 


@ LATE SUMMER TERM 


= MID-SUMMER TERM 
m= INTERSESSION 
= WORKSHOPS 


BULLETIN. 


Address: 


vast recreational and sight-seeing area—Tennessee’s 
Great Lakes of the South, Great Smokies, and the 
historical Old South. Write today for SUMMER 


—July 13 - August 14 
—June 22 - July 24 
—August 17 - August 28 


—short, intensive courses 
in specialized fields. 
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GRAY-VOTAW- ROGERS 


Rage Forms for Grades 1-3; 4-6; 7-9 
Abbreviated pettion a 
(Four Forms) for 
Grades 5-9 















FUNDAMENTALS 
EVALUATION TEST 


Four Forms 
for Grades 9-12 


FET includes new forms 
C&D, 


Copyright 1959 


Write Dept. G-2 for free information 


The Steck Company 























PUBLISHERS é AUSTIN, TEXAS 


VANDERBILT 


1959 Summer Session 


June 8-July 15; July 16-August 22 


Air conditioned library, men’s dormitories, dining hall, and most 
classrooms. 


Undergraduate instruction will be available in the departments of Art, 
Biology, Chemistry, Economics, English, German, History, Mathematics, 
Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Romance Languages, 
Sociology, and Speech & Drama. 


Graduate courses in most departments. 


For 1959 bulletin, write to Emmett B. Fields, Director of Summer 
Session, 220 Kirkland Hall, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 5, Tennessee. 














SOCIAL STUDIES 
Basic Social Studies 2 — Grade 2 
Basic Social Studies 3—Grade 3 


RELATED SOCIAL STUDIES 
Anything Can Happen— Grade 1 
Neighbors on the Hill — Grade 2 
Five-and-a-Half-Club — Grade 3 
It Must Be Magic—Grade 4 
They Were Brave and Bold—Grade 5 
These Are the Tales They Tell— Grade 6 


HISTORY 


Our New Land—Grade 4 
Our New Nation— Grade 5 
The Old World—Grade 6 


CITIZENSHIP 
Building Our Life Together— Grade 9 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS 
Challenges to American Youth, Sixth Edition 
— High School 


GOVERNMENT 


Government for Americans, National Edition 
— High School 


Row, Peterson and Company 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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A Dream Come True 


Continued from page 8 

ing forth in five languages. I 
visited foreign missions to the 
United Nations and was impressed 
and sobered by the growing com- 
prehension of the role the United 
States plays in world affairs. (And 
I saw four Broadway plays while 
in New York!) 

It was in the intangibles, I think, 
that the Seminar experiences were 
most richly rewarding. I felt a 
surge of patriotism, born of pride 
in the beautiful capitol city, the 
imposing government buildings, 
the government services I sampled, 
the graciousness of officials who 
helped us so generously. I thrilled 
to the skyscrapers and the vitality 
of the great metropolis: And every- 
where I responded to the historic 
pull. Mt. Vernon, Gettysburg, Val- 
ley Forge, Jamestown, and Wil- 
liamsburg, Hyde Park and West 
Point, Capitol Hill, The White 
House. Magic words. Dreams 
come true. My delight in it all was 
probably naive and provincial, but 
I'm glad that I—and through me, 
my students—can be stirred by the 
events of the last two summers. 
I am a better teacher and my 
classes are a better place to learn. 








News ‘N’ Views 





Continued from page 17 

core-type programs. During the 
1957-58 academic year the Col- 
lege of Education, University of 
Kentucky, reorganized its total un- 
dergraduate program. A curricu- 
lum for the preparation of junior 
high school teachers which gives 
special emphasis to the core pro- 
gram was designed. A committee 
is now working on a graduate pro- 
gram tailor-made for junior high 
school teachers. Plans are being 
made to incorporate further depth 
and research for graduate students 
interested in this area. In the Sum-_ 
mer Session, 1959, the College of 
Education is offering a three-week 
workshop at the graduate level for 
core teachers, principals, and super- 
visors. Various staff members and 
visiting consultants will help par- 
ticipants with back-home problems 
in developing an adequate core 
program. 

—Lucile L. Lurry 
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HEARING AND SPEECH CENTER 


Hearing and speech therapy 
can often open up a whole new 
world of sound and communication 
for children suffering from hearing 
and speech handicaps. 


The widespread need for such a 
program in Kentucky became ap- 
parent when recent studies dis- 
closed that more than 29,000 
school-age children in the state 
suffer hearing and speech handi- 
caps serious enough to need cor- 
rection. 


On June 1, 1958, the new Hear- 
ing and Speech Center, owned and 
operated by the Kentucky Society 
for Crippled Children, opened in 
Louisville. It is housed in one wing 
of the Society's new administra- 
tion building. 

Earlier, the Kentucky Society for 
Crippled Children was one of the 
organizations instrumental in set- 
ting up the Audiology Clinic at the 
University of Kentucky, in 1954, 
through its financial grant to the 
hearing program. 


The new Center in Louisville fills 
a need for audiological services in 
the western and northern portions 
of the state, while the Audiology 


Clinic in Lexington continues to 
serve Society patients in eastern 
and central Kentucky. 


Therapy offered at both the 
Center and the Clinic is aimed pri- 
marily at improvement in com- 
munication. Such therapy enables 
handicapped youngsters to get 
along with better understanding in 
their association with those with 
normal hearing. 


Specific services include inten- 
sive testing and evaluation of hear- 
ing problems, training in lip read- 
ing and use of hearing aids, and 
speech correction for children with 
hearing-caused speech problems. 

These services are supplemen- 
tary to those available from ear 
specialists or schools. All patients 
at the Center must first have been 
examined by an otologist (a phy- 
sician specializing in hearing prob- 
lems). 

Also in the field of hearing and 
speech, funds are contributed by 
the Society to the hearing program 
supervised by the Division of Spe- 


Please turn the page 





Therapist Ruth Owen at the Hearing and Speech Center of the Kentucky Society for Crippled 
Children, Louisville, helps an eight-year-old patient link the word “boy” with a picture. His 


ability to speak has been impaired by brain damage and hearing loss. 
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NEW MAP OF ALASKA 


This new 28 x 27” Jeppesen Color Relief Map of Alaska at 25¢ 
to teachers—fills big need. Only Alaskan map with three- 
dimensional look, marginal index of geographic and cultural 
names for quick, easy locating—also on map side thumbnail story 
and history—in addition, Teaching Guide by geographer 
ina Cullom Robertson so well known in social studies field. 


Suddenly faced with Alaska’s 
new importance to our nation, 
teachers need new map and in- 
formation at fingertips. State- 
hood changes our flag, number 
of seats in Congress, center of 
U.S. population—adds 2% 
times the size of the State of 
Texas for homesteading. 

THIS new Jeppesen Alaskan 
map in shaded relief, natural 
color—shows rivers, RRs, air 







routes—has historical facts of 
Alaska’s development, also 
Robertson Teaching Guide that 
correlates with map and has 24 
meaningful, practical projects 
with sources of free and inex- 
pensive materials. 


TO GET this 1959 MAP OF ALASKA, 
28 x 27" including TEACHING GUIDE 
send name, address and 25¢ to 
JEPPESEN AND CO. Box 9165, 
Montclair Station, Denver 20, Colo. 


De licious e Satisfying | 





Home after a busy day, 
see how quickly the lively, fresh 
flavor of good, delicious 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum gives 


you a refreshing, little lift and the smooth, 
natural chewing helps relieve tension. 
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University of Minnesota. Duluth Branch 














WASHINGTON and ALASKA 
need many more good teachers. 


WASHINGTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
3141 Arcade Bldg. Seattle 1, Wash. 





Drop us a card for particulars. 











YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 


THEIR HANDWRITING 
“If your pupils use” 
Noble's “HANDWRITING FOR EVERYDAY USE"’—Grades 1-8 
Write today for FREE CATALOG KE 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 























Hearing and Speech Center 
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cial Education for Handicapped 
Children in the State Department 
of Education. 

Services available to the hear- 
ing-handicapped through the work 
of the Division include a special 
equipment loan for school chil- 
dren, speech therapy, hearing 
evaluation and training, and the 
purchase of hearing aids, special 
books, and typewriters. 

The hearing program is, of 
course, but one phase of the 
Society's statewide program of 
help for physically handicapped 
youngsters. The Society finances 
medical care, hospitalization, spe- 
cial education, therapies, recrea- 
tion and other services for children 
crippled by many causes. 

Last year the Society provided 
direct services for 3,877 children 
and adults. In cooperation with 
other agencies, such as the Ken- 
tucky Crippled Children Commis- 
sion and the State Department 
of Education, indirect services 
reached an additional 3,375 per- 
sons. 

All this is made possible by the 
Society's annual Easter Seal ap- 
peal. Dates for this year’s appeal 
are March 9 through March 29, 
Easter Sunday. This year’s school 
campaign will again be headed by 
Talton K. Stone, Elizabethtown, as 
School Safety Chairman. 





DUCATION’S share of tax 
money from all sources is now 
half what it was 25 years ago. To- 
day, 12 per cent of tax revenue is 
used for education; in 1932, it was 
25 per cent. 
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Nearly one million dollars was paid last year to Mail coupon Today. 

“ students and teachers through Nationwide’s up-to-date 

A pAa STUDENT ACCIDENT PROGRAM. This low-cost plan Qo Me es re ee ee fom Nae re 

. To- | Offers local, personalized claim service ... also covers | 

que is | accidents during school-day lunch, play and travel , NATIONWIDE Group Sales Department 

't was [| periods . . . provides liberal benefits for medical expense, i 246 North High Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 


accidental death, loss of sight or limbs ... PLUS a 
unique Dental Expense feature. Mail coupon at right 
for full information. There’s no obligation, of course. 


Yes. I’d like information on Nationwide’s up-to- 
date Student Accident Program. No obligation. 


NAME. 








CITY. 





STATE 
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the facts on Nationwide’s up-to-date, 
i low-cost plan. No obligation, of course, 
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Free color posters 11” x 14” for classroom dis- 
play illustrating and describing 

POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 
Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. Sup- 
plied by the makers of IVY-DRY. 
Specify number of posters and number of min- 
iatures needed. Teachers Only — Write: 


Ivy Corporation * Montclair, N. J. 











TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
4626 Richmond Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 
(Owned by experienced teachers) 
Philip S. Hensel, M.Ed., Manager 
We have a constant demand for teachers at 
above average salaries. We give every applicant 
our personal attention. We are qualified to 
render you a quality service. ESPECIALLY 
NEEDED: _ School - librarians — psychologists. 

Ph.D.’s, M.A.’s for colleges. 








SUMMER WORK 
Interesting and profitable work for teachers 
and principals with a reputable firm. Many 
Kentucky teachers have used the summer 
months to qualify for permanent positions 
with large increase in financial returns. 
Address: 

D. D. Sherman, Personnel Manager 
618 First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


or 
P. E. Fightmaster, 1213 Cherokee Rd. 
Louisville 4, Kentucky 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: MR. DYER 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











Interested In A Change? 


Our South-wide placement service is unex- 
celled. Write us about yourself in con- 
fidence. No enrollment fee, no charge 
unless placed, Mention this ad. Member 
N.A.T.A. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


GOODWYN INST. BLOG., MEMPHIS, TENN, 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-3 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 























| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quvality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money bock gvorantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30, N.J. 














Serving notional organizations for over 30 yeors 





Book Looks 
Continued from page 22 


15. There should be an academic 
honors list for those taking courses 
for the academically gifted as well 
as for other special programs. 


16. A school should have the 
equipment for a developmental 
reading program. 


17. A tuition-free summer school 
should be provided for all stu- 
dents. 


18. The school should offer a 
third and fourth year of a foreign 
language, no matter how few stu- 
dents enroll. 


19. All students should have a 
required course in physical science 
or biology; there should be a kind 
of non-mathematical course in 
physics and chemistry as well as 
the regular course. 


20. Homerooms should be or- 
ganized in such a way as to make 
them significant social units in the 
schools. 


21. Twelfth-grade social studies 
classes should contain a cross-sec- 
tion of the school and should in- 
clude wide discussion of current 
events and problems. 

Although these recommendations 
represent what is likely to be the 
frequently quoted and discussed 
section of the report, there are 
many other interesting facets. 
Surely every educator and every 
person interested in education will 
want to buy the book, read it, 
study it, and then read it again! 








= teachers $10,000 a year and 
youll get quality teaching and 
high morale. These are President 
Eisenhower's sentiments expressed 
recently at the National Press Club. 
“Teachers,” said the President, 
“are in many ways the most im- 
portant group . . . in this whole 
country.” 

HE U. S. National Commis- 

sion for UNESCO will hold 
its Seventh National Conference 
in Denver, beginning September 
29, 1959. Theme of the Conference 
will be Latin America, and about 
2,000 persons from this country and 
other American republics will par- 
ticipate. 





Pat all your 
vacation dreams together in 
INNEw MExiI¢co 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 
Prehistoric ruins, Spanish missions, 
and Indian pueblos! Art colonies 
and museums! Quaint shops and 
restaurants! Ten Natl. Parks and 
Monuments! Enjoy them all in New 
Mexico — enjoy rest, sightseeing 
and sports, too, in an atmosphere 
of scenic splendor —all in a single 
summer’s vacation, all at prices to 
please your purse. 


r 


| Work and play at one of New 


| Mexico’s 7 accredited colleges. 
= Write us for college names, addresses. | 


Ss FREE! By sending 


now for New Mexico vaca- 
tion folders, you will also 
receive, free, a full-color, 
15” x 19” New Mexico 
Historic Trails Map, ideal 
in teaching Southwestern 
history. 


Send Now for FREE Map 
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Teacuers! 
WIN A FREE SUMMER 


SCHOLARSHIP... 


a* 


in this easy-to-enter American Seating Contest! 


Here’s your chance to attend the college or university of your 
choice this summer on a fabulous free scholarship! Just think—a 
Grand Scholarship Award generous enough to cover traveling 
expenses and tuition to any school in the U.S. or any country in 
the world you select! 


GRAND AWARD 


$2500 


The American Seating Contest is easy and fun. There’s nothing 
to buy. All you do is complete the following statement in 25 words 
or less: “Properly designed classroom furniture is important 
because...” That’s all there is to it. Scholarship award will be 
made in cash. 


FORTY 


AO] ONIN DY 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 


The next forty winners will receive a $200.00 summer scholar- 
ship cash award. All full-time teachers within the continental 
United States and Alaska are eligible to enter. So, if you’re a teacher, 
don’t miss this exciting opportunity for a free scholarship! 


Here’s a tip that may help you win: Our new booklet, The Facts 
about School Furniture Today, is packed with the latest information 
about all types of furniture for schools. You can obtain a copy by 


The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


writing: American Seating Company, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan, 


JUST FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE RULES 


1 Complete the following statement in 25 
* words or less: ‘Properly designed 
classroom furniture is important because...” 


2 Prizes will be awarded to the writers of 

* the most apt, original, and sincere 
statement in the opinion of the judges, The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation. Their 
decision will be final. In case of ties, dupli- 
cate prizes will be awarded. No entries will 
be returned. By submitting an entry, and in 
consideration of its being accepted for judg- 
ing, you consent to the American Seating 
Company using such entry or any part 
thereof for advertising purposes, and con- 
sent that your entry, contents, and any 
ideas contained therein become the prop- 
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erty of the American Seating Company. 
3 Submit your entry on a post card or in 

* a letter. Include your name and ad- 
dress, and the name and address of the 
school where you teach. Address your entry 


to: Scholarship Contest, P.O. Box 5233,. 


Chicago 77, Illinois. 

4 You may submit as many entries as 
* you wish, but no more than one prize 

will be awarded to any one individual. 

5 Entries must be postmarked not later 
* than midnight, April 11, 1959, and 

received by April 21, 1959. Entries must be 

original work of contestant. 

6 This contest is open to all school 
* teachers under full-time contract—in 


any public, parochial, or private school 
within the continental limits of the United 
States—except employees of the American 
Seating Company, their representatives, 
their advertising agencies, and members of 
their respective families. Contest subject to 
all Federal, state, and local regulations. 


7 Winners will be notified by mail, ap- 

* proximately one month following the 
close of the contest. The complete list of 
winners will be sent to all contestants re- 
questing one, and sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 








TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


BORROW $100:.*600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosig 











mers required | "tty wre siwic sat 








Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, Select your Loan 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . 
PAY DOCTOR BILLS you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 





- ready and waiting for : needs here 

















your knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 

note below, a f mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive Cash 20 Cash 24 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that You Get | Months | You Get | Months 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY reacner toans are made 
@ onsignature only—no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 

@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 

budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 

time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 
longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS no principal 
@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 
the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 

@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 

managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
strict privacy. 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS © Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 


not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 





p-=---==- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ----; ©.° "=" " 


$10000$ 675 $40000$2275 
CONFIDENTIAL — |°.00008_©7° 40000822 





School board members, 20000) 1343 50000' 276 


friends, relatives, merchants 














—none of these people will | | 
know you are applying for a 30000; 1 995, 60000) 3249 





Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL, All mail is sent to you In a plain envelope and the transaction 
is completely confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


DIAL, Frconce 








Formerly State Finance Company OUR GUARANTEE 


lf for any reason you return 
the money within 10 days 


Over Sixty Years of Service 


after the loan is made there 





































































































i € Dept. The following are all the debts that I have: 
oy . Se . nei Full Amount paying. 
Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha e I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made @ s 
§ gun soluen the soney 0 you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. $ | 
Amount you want to borrow $._._. _.. On what date of month will your FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Pilease list below relative information 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?.... for our confidential files 
ate i ye en, Name of Relativ (Relationship).........—...-« 
Name and address Street. Town ene | AERIAL Meees oz 
of school you teach 
How long with Previous Name of Relative (Relationship)... 
present employ employment. Street. Town. ee (| eee iis 

Husband or wife's Salary 

. employ per month $ Name of Relativ: (Relationship)...........___.. ss 
To whom are ents on 
auto made? (Name) Town OG nace caeiengncte cil, OTD sciarcttinsctnrtinchant ote I ihe silken Er tcacentcasinisinss ng 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town Name of Relativ (Relationship).........—.—_—— 
Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $._........._... is 
Whet soou security on bank loan Street. Town State............ Co See 

HER Loan or besaas or n NOW owe on a loan: * The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a a loan. | agree that it 
Ao a cele —e oe rt en ee any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
1 
Pay rent or real estate pty Here —. 
payment to? (Name) Town 
I i aieidnsteietetateenncabid thai debincdaersdecresiintetntts sckevechscusomemnnseatetwiny usci va Town. County State 
NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
fT Se lll es SF Due Date. Date 




















Speetereien tte dnantt heen, Aatocitel, motnby Gis Finense Company at its office in Omaha, This note is 


=e ey hereon shall be at the ne rate ot % per month on that part of the unpaid 
principal balance not exceeding $150 and 

Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and 4% ot 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal be balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 


subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be prom 
the undersigned if the loan is met epee ved. . my 


per month on that part over $150 











= “ rnc atta its office the amount of said loan together returned to 
A Monthl 
S Meee y Fy me meat ga above shall be made in each month beginning with 
Due Base, open 
balance and in consecut: 
Default in the terms of ate on note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
PERSONAL 

NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS UIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SIGNATURES jap 

NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED Ut 











RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN 








married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 





COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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Predicating Performance 





Continued’ from page 18 
places the more difficult. Out of 


one corner of the collective mouth 
come demands for tougher courses, 


_ particularly in science and mathe- 


matics, while from the other we 
hear clamor for enrichment. We 
are attempting to provide a means 
of escape for those who have failed 
and an opportunity for those hon- 
estly seeking to go the extra mile 
through additional classes. 

One period of the day is extended 
to ninety minutes, broken in a few 
cases into two parts of forty-five 
minutes each, during which time 
extra classes are included.  Sci- 
ences, agriculture, home econom- 
ics, and others requiring a mini- 
mum of sixty minutes use the en- 
tire ninety-minute period. In the 
case of the shorter periods, prepar- 
ation for classes must be made 
outside school hours. This is to 
be expected of the slower students 
attempting to “make-up” work in 
which they have failed. 

Certainly, we realize that such 
a program has its shortcomings and 
is subject to justifiable criticism, 
but for us it has accomplished the 
following to an appreciable de- 
gree: 

1. Study halls have been prac- 
tically eliminated. 

2. Reasonable opportunity is af- 
forded for the intended use of the 
library. 

3. “Traffic” in the hallways has 
been materially reduced. 

4, Over-crowded conditions on 
the buses have been relieved. 

5. Few additional classes have 
been included in the program. 

6. The operating budget has sus- 
tained no serious injury. We hope 
to save the patient. 





Chunk of Coal 


Continued from page 9 





> 


tinguished by outstanding scho- 
lastic achievement, yet one who 
expended considerable effort in its 

quest replied, “We like it.” 
Probably of greatest value to 
the community was the introduc- 
tion of the Moral Training Pro- 
gram begun in 1945 through the 
Please turn thé page 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1959 


1-19 June, 1959 
19 June—24 July, 1959 


Intersession: 
First Regular Term: 


Second Regular Term: 25 July—28 August, 1959 


Pre-College units in techniques of reading and study, English, 
mathematics and stenography-typewriting. Over 250 Courses, 
Workshops, Institutes, Seminars, Other Units in Undergraduate 
and Graduate Studies. 


EDUCATION 
FINE ARTS 
ARTS and SCIENCES 
TECHNIQUES, READING-STUDY 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
NURSING-HEALTH 
PHARMACY 


For Bulletins and Further Information Address: 


Dean, Sealine School 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
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enghaphy of, Kentucky 


A NEW ADOPTION 
By Dr. J. R. Schwendeman 


‘eS Say MES GEE ECD GR GME Ge SuEE Sou Ke em fe ee 
An earnest presentation of the principal 
facts of Kentucky‘s physical and economic 
geography. Graded for use in grades 
seven, eight, or nine. 

Your Harlow representative— 
Mr. J. Leon Cook-523 Spanish Court, Louisville. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 



















| Yours for the behing | 


It’s later than you think. Right 
now is the time to check over the 
items in this column. Indicate on 
the coupon which you can use and 
your requests will be forwarded to 
the advertisers promptly. Please 
be sure to fill in your address com- 
pletely and without abbreviations. 


105. Arts and Crafts of New 
Mexico Indians. A three-fold 17x22 
sheet in full color. It shows ex- 
amples of Indian water colors and 
various Indian crafts such as 
jewelry, pottery, and _ blankets. 
(New Mexico State Tourist Bu- 
reau ) 


107. Alaska. A new teaching 
unit on our 49th state; for use in 
intermediate grades. Suggests a 
variety of ways to study Alaska— 
includes 34 activities which take 
into account children’s varying in- 
terests and abilities; an outline of 
major topics; basic understandings; 
suggested approach activities; list 
of teaching resources. (Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia ) 


108. 1959 Summer Session Bul- 
letin. Gives details of all courses 
offered, as well as extra-curricular 
activities available to all summer 
session students. (University of 
Minnesota—Duluth Branch ) 

6. What Every Writer Should 
Know. A 24-page manual of help- 
ful hints, dos and don'ts for 
writers. It answers questions on 
how to prepare a manuscript, how 


to submit it to a publisher, and 
points out the benefits and pitfalls 
that face writers. (Exposition 
Press ) 


14. Sample of Vintex dish cloth 
with details of money-making plan 
for school clubs. (Vine Associates ) 


27. Posture Posters—set of 5— 
designed for use in the classroom 
to illustrate the principles of 
healthful posture. (American Seat- 
ing Company ) 

33. Brochure which outlines the 
assistance available to persons who 
have written a manuscript and who 
wish to know how to go about hav- 
ing it published. (Greenwich Book 
Publishers ) 


39. Alphabet Seat Chart and 
Record for manuscript and cursive 
writing. For lower grades. One 
copy only to elementary school 
teachers and principals. (Noble 
and Noble Publishers, Inc. ) 


125. Poison Ivy Posters for class- 
room display—11”x14” in color, il- 
lustrating and describing Poison 
Ivy, Oak, and Sumac. Also MINI- 
ATURES for distribution to pupils. 
(Ivy-Dry Corporation ) 

122. The Facts about School 
Furniture Today. A 16-page book- 
let of enlightening illustrated dis- 
cussion of the importance of 
classroom seating as it relates to 
teaching, learning, and other ac- 
tivities. (American Seating Co.) 


USE THIS COUPON 





State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


105. 107. 108. 6. 14, 


Name. 


Available in School Year of 1958-1959 Only 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


33. 389. 125. 122. 24. 





Subject. 


Grade. 





School Name. 





School Street Address. 





City. 


Kentucky 





Enrollment: Boys. 


Girls. 





reo Oe 


Available only in the United States of America. 
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24. Worktext Catalog lists Work- 
text, workbooks, teaching aids, 
texts, readers and library books. 
The fields covered are mathe- 
matics, science, reading, music, his- 
tory, geography, industrial arts 
(drawing and shopwork), health 
and many others as well as many 
types of achievement, evaluation 
and objective texts for specific 
needs. 80. pages. (The Steck 
Company ) 





Chunk of Coal 


Continued from page 31 





cooperative efforts of Mr. Alton 
and lay members of the churches 
in Vine Grove. Originally, the 
program provided for release of 
pupils in grades 1-12 for one hour 
each week to attend the church of 
their choice. More recently the 
program has been for pupils of 
grades 1-8, this change being neces- 
sary because of the increase in en- 
rollment. Time alone will indi- 
cate the value of this program. 


The Alton family is a teaching 
family. Mrs. Alton teaches in the 
second grade at Vine Grove 
School, and their daughter, Louise, 
now Mrs. Charles Bennett, is 
Home Economics teacher at Meade 
County High School in Branden- 
burg. 

Many other recollections of sig- 
nificant contributions by this public 
educator could be added here. We 
should say that his promotional 
genius has resulted in the de- 
velopment of programs which have 
provided facilities, | equipment, 
teaching aids and apparatus which 
have resulted in the Vine Grove 
School realizing many opportun- 
ities available in most instances 
only to areas of much greater tax 
wealth for education. The fore- 
sight and aggressive promotional 
leadership of James T. Alton in- 
spired these things to be accom- 
plished. 

James Alton places a high pre- 
mium on effort, and he has never 
been found lacking in this char- 
acteristic. Educator, citizen, Chris- 
tian gentlemen, James T. Alton is 
typical of the inscription on the 
afore-mentioned plaque which 
states, “A diamond is a chunk of 
coal that stuck to its job.” 
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Show Greater Increases in Pupil Achievement 
with the greatly enriched and expanded 


1959 COMPTON'S 










ENCYCLOPEDIA 


High Lights of the 1959 Revision 


; Pf Ccomptonr’s 
e 656 ARTICLES — ADDED, REVISED, OR REWRITTEN . pictured 
e 1,388 NEW PICTURES, MAPS, GRAPHS, AND DRAWINGS — 942 IN COLOR : Enc yclopedia 
e 2,810 NEW, REWRITTEN, OR REVISED PAGES 





a2 


Meet 1959’s Teaching Challenges with Compton’s 


TOTALLY UP-TO-DATE MATERIALS EASY-TO-USE FACT FINDERS 

Of course there is a new treatment of Alaska as the The Easy Reference Fact-Index locates immediately the 
49th state, with colorful pictures, new maps, graphs, and wealth of specific information, pictures, maps, and 
rewritten text. To get Alaska into the Union, Compton graphs in Compton’s. 
editors redesigned 230 maps and graphs and created 82 : \ 
new ones. 506 pages were changed to make all other states The Reference-Outlines organize all the material on ma- 
and related articles consistent with the required current jor topics for pupil study and teacher preparation. 
eg ae gr Fa s for teaching Alaska, the states, and Compton’s Cross References guide the pupil and the 

nes ee aes ? ; teacher to related information in other articles. 

In addition, you will find rewritten, newly illustrated 
articles on North American countries including Canada, Compton's Bibliographies lead the pupil to additional 
United States, Mexico, and Central America. The revised books usually found in the local library. 


article North America serves as the capstone to this great 
area of revision. 

In every important area, including biographies, cities, 
countries, the fine arts, homemaking, and citizenship, 
Compton editors and artists have created fresh new illus- 
trations, and prepared new interpretations based on the CLASSROOM-TESTED TEACHING AIDS 


pecont findings of scholars in al} Aelds. “How to Use the Encyclopedia” is a 56-frame filmstrip in 


For example, in science, you will find a completely ; ; : 
rewritten, newly illustrated article on Space Travel. More full — which provides a quick, easy way to teach the 
than 40 related articles in the field of space study were use of the encyclopedia. 


A Reading Guide and Interest-Questions at the front of 
each Compton volume give direction to reading and 
stimulate discussion. 





completely updated and made more useful for all grades. ‘ gy tary-School Units and Guides, based on successful 
Naturally, the International Geophysical Year findings classroom planning with Compton’s, are adaptable to 
and research are completely reviewed. : : 
ra : : any type of situation. 

Important cities, to name a few, such as Detroit, Balti- ; ; 
more, New York, Jerusalem, Toronto, and Quebec, received “Compton’s at Work in the Classroom” contains dozens 
new treatment, as did such tension spots as Lebanon, of examples of how teachers have capitalized on the 
Arabia, and Syria. fourfold value of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 

‘ [LLMETTSTD.. 


bla aN 
WE OFFICALLY SY 
(7 APPROVED “hy 
Sot SS SSS by the Educational \j=~ ama 
F. E. Compton & Company \, State and City in the 
* 
1000 North Dearborn Street Sy. Approval we we 
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I 

For complete reprint of the 
1959 Compton article ALASKA | 
and a copy of our new teacher's | 
unit on how to teach Alaska in | 
1959, mail coupon at once. | 
l 

! 

I 

} 

| 

i 


Chicago 10, Illinois “=SS>> 2c 
Send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your unit 
“Alaska” and a reprint of the article Alaska. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES for teachers and principals, part time or 
during vacation periods. Today’s pressing educational need for greater 
home-school co-operation opens up financially rewarding opportunities 
for COMPTON representatives. For full information, write to our 
Mr. Harold Austell. 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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KEA DIRECTORY 


Officers of Affiliated District 
Education Associations 


KEA Departments and Sections 


DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 


Kentucky Association of Elementary School 


President—Miss Josephine McKee, 23826 
Gladstone, Louisville 5 

Secretary—Mrs. Katherine Moore, Roberts 
School, 615 East Market, Louisville 2 

Directors of Pupil Personnel 

President—Eugene Tallent, Clark County 
Schools, Winchester 

Secretary—Mrs. Helen Wallingford, Mays- 
ville 


Kentucky Association of Secondary School 
Principals 


President—Russell Below, Henderson 
Secretary—J. M. Deacon, Lexington Junior 
High School, Lexington 
Kentucky Association of School 
Administra 


‘tors 
President—J. W. Gregory, Lancaster 
Secretary—G. C. Burkhead, Elizabethtown 


Kentucky Association of Supervision and 
Curriculum Dev 


elopment 
President—Pat Wear, Berea College, Berea 
Secretary—Frances Lashbrook, 621 East 
24th Street, 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 
President—Mamie Scott, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Elizabeth Parker, Kenwick 
School, Lexington 
Teachers of Exceptional Children 
President—John C, Shwab, Daviess County 
Schools, Owensboro 
Secretary—Betty Sue Hill, 919 Center 
Street, Owensboro 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Kentucky Business Education Association 
President—Ross Anderson, Morehead State 


Kentucky Association of Chemistry Teachers 
President—Mrs. Charles Jackson, Owens- 
boro High School, Owensboro 
Secretary—Gradus Shoemaker, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 8 


KEA Planning Board 


Virginia Murrell, 400 Taylor Avenue, Bellevue................April 17, 1959 
Robert R. Martin, Department of Education, Frankfort...January 1, 1960 
A. B. Crawford, Transylvania College, Lexington 7. 


Kentucky Classical Associa’ 
President—Robert Buck, 
Kentucky, Lexington 29 
Secretary—R. L. Ladd, 7 Levasser, 
Covington 
Kentucky Association of Counselors and 
Deans of Women 
President—Elma Taylor, Morming View 
Secretary—Gertrude Mauk, Georgetown 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English 
' President—Vista Morris, 1482 East Fourth 
Street, Owensboro 
Secretary—Willson Wood, Bowling Green 
Conference of Foreign Language Teachers 
President—Mrs. Howard Whitehead, Mount 
Sterling 
Secretary—Sue Robinson, 4541 Southern 
Parkway, Louisville 14 


Kentucky Council of Geography Teachers 
President—Charles E, Craft, $526-B Fin- 
castle Road, Louisville 13 
Secretary—Ruadelle VanNorte, Box 123, 
Leitchfield 


Kentucky Association of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 
President—Rex Alexander, Murray State 
College, Murray 
Secretary—Mary Rose Cave, Fern Creek 
High School, Fern Creek 


Kentucky Association of Higher Education 
President—Kelly Thompson, President, 
Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green 
Secretary—No report 


Kentucky High School Coaches Association 
President—John Hackett, Fort Knox De- 
pendent School, Fort Knox 
Secretary—Joe Ohr, Irvine 
Kentucky Industrial Arts Association 
President—William Sexton, Eastern 
tucky State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Morris Hardwick, Jr., 484 South 
Hite Avenue, Louisville 6 


Kentucky Council of Mathematics Teachers 

President—Bermice Wright, 651 Fourteenth 
Street, Bowling Green 

Secretary—Edwina —_ 640 Fourteenth 
Street, Bowling Green 


Kentucky Personnel and Guidance Association 
President—William F. Kelly, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 8 
Secretary—Mrs. Norman Crabb, 6411 
North Drive, Valley Station 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers 
President—T. D. Strickler, Berea College, 
Berea 
Secretary—Clifton A. Basye, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College, Richmond 


University of 


Kentucky Psychological Association 
President—No report 
Secretary—No report 
Kentucky Association of Secondary Education 
President—Leonard C. Taylor, Richmond 
Secretary—Willye Amerson, Georgetown 
Kentucky Council for the Social Studies 
President—Winifred D. Broderick, 250 
Kennedy Court, Louisville 6 
Secretary—B. F. Browning, 746 Colorado, 
Louisville 8 
Kentucky Unit, The Association for Student 
Teaching 
President—Mrs. Clara O. Eberman, 1123 
Eastern Parkway, Louisville 17 
Secretary—Sister Clara Francis, Nazareth 
College, Louisville 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Kentucky Art Education Association 
President—Dean Gatwood, Richmond 
Secretary— 


Kentucky Association of School Librarians 
President—Mrs. Ruth Bentley, Route 4, 
Box 251, London 
Secretary—Betty Hatfield, Box 118, Whitle, 
City 
Kentucky Music Educators Association 
President—Eudora L. South, 212 Steele 
Street, Frankfort 
Secretary—T. A. Siwicki, Millersburg 
Kentucky Speech Association 
President—Charles McGlon, Baptist Sem- 
inary, Louisville 6 
Secretary—Mrs. Thelma Beeler, Lafayette 
High School, Lexington 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


President—George Ramey, Mayo State 
Vocational School, Paintsville 

Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington 29 


Agricultural Education 
President—George Buchanan, 1081 Algon- 
quin Trail, Frankfort 
Secretary—Billy B. Horrell, Route 4, 
Shepherdsville 


Distributive Education 
President—Morgan Pepper, Madisonville 
Vocational School, Madisonville 
Secretary—Esther Munz, Ahrens Trade 
High School, 546 South First, 
Louisville 2 
Home Economics Education 
President—No report 
Secretary—No_ report 
See next page 


Commission on Tenure and Academic Freedom 


Term Expires 
Louisville 7 


Charlton Hummel, Chairman, 4004 Brookfield, 


Term 
June 30, 1960 





June 80, 1960 
80, 1959 





Helen Reed, College of Education, University of Kentucky, 
29 


Lexington 
Mrs. Helen Miller, Route 5, Hopkinsville. 


J. A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk Pike, Covington. 


William F. Russell, Paris. 


30, 1960 Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 


80, 1960 
30, 1960 





Dero Downing, Western Kentucky State College, 


80, 1961 





80, 1961 








M. R. — — Turns, e924 E. Broadway, 


1960 





h 


Mrs. D. T. ae $288 Madison, d 





Mrs. Mary Magenheimer, Route 8, Medisonvilia 
dairville 


gh = <b Rice, Ai 


1960 Murray 


Earle D. Jones, Maysville 
Frances Lashbrook, 621 East 24th Street, Owensboro. 
Mrs. Hazel R. Mears, Horse Cave 


Mrs. C. D. Harmon, Pine Knot 
A. D. Owens, City Schools, Newport. 


June 30, 1962 








Elizabeth Street, Lexington 80, 1961 
June 30, 1960 
June 80, 1961 








’ 1959 Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


1960 Harry Sparks, Chairman, 


Term Expires 
1959 


Murray State College, 








Mrs. Mary Puckett, Munfordville. 





Mrs. Marguerite Fowler, 1207 Larue Avenue, 
Louisville 13 





Mrs. Ruth Reeves, 1601 Blackburn, Ashland. 
Mrs. Ruth Thompson, Monticello 


» 1960 Louisville 14 


1960 Mrs. Annie Laurie AlJen, Pembroke. 80, 1960 
, 1960 Mary Lawrence, 1866 High Street, Bowling Green 1959 
Minor Byrnside, Springfield J 1960 

, 1960 Mrs, Nora Lee Rowland, 5319 Lost Trail, 








1961 





, 1960 Emily Reeves, Danville 





Ruth Sitton, 727 South Fort Thomas Avenue, 
Fort 








Mrs, Helen igo Harlan 


» 1960 C. W. Simms, Barbo 





Vera Raleigh, Wh 4 


Commission on Professional Ethics 


Mrs. Ruby Allen, Ary 


1960 





Wayne Ratliff, Prestonsburg » 1960 

, 1960 Dorothy Alexander, Bobtown J 1961 

, 1960 Alice Parsons, 817 Aberdeen, Park Hills, Covington. 1961 
urville J 








1959 
June 80, 1961 








Louise Combs, Professional Adviser, Department of Education, Frankfort 


‘erm Expires 
Mrs. Frances Rice, Adairville June 30, 1962 
Clyde Lassiter, 717 Cooper Drive, Lexingt June 80, 1960 
Frank Stallings, 157 Wiltshire, Louisville 7.....................June 80, 1961 
Mrs. Eloise Gregory, Springfield June 30, 1962 
Virginia Murrell, 400 Taylor Avenue, Bellev April 17, 1959 
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W. J. Moore, Chairman of Advisory Committee, Eastern Kentucky State 
College, Richmond 


J. Marvin Dodson, Kentucky Education Association, ex officio 
Virginia Murrell, 400 Taylor Avenue, Bellevue, ex officio 
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Rehabilitation Association 
President—No report 
Secretary—No report 
Trades and Industries 
President—H. D. Noe, Somerset Area 
Vocational School, Somerset 
Secretary—James Goodman, Northern 
Kentucky Vocational School, Covington 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
President—Omega Lutes, 1463 South Third 
Street, Louisville 8 
Secretary—Mrs. Edna Lindle, 112 Pines, 
Henderson 


KEA Associated Groups 
Kentucky Folklore Society 
President—Leonard W. Roberts, Union 
College, Barbourville 
Secretary—D. K. Wilgus, Western Ken- 
tucky State College, Bowling Green 


Secretaries 
President—No report 
Secretary—No report 


President—Diane Maupin, Campbellsville 
High School, Campbellsville 
Secretary—Mary Margaret Woodward, 
Glendale High School, Glendale 
Kentucky Student Education Association 
President—Beverley Belcher, Western 
Kentucky State College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Judy Hardesty, Transylvania 


1178, Lexington 
Assistant Commissioner—Joe Billy Mans- 
field, P. O. Box 1178, Lexington 
Kentucky Ornithological Society 
President—No report 
Secretary—No report 
Kentucky School Boards Association 
President—J. T. Hatcher, Elizabethtown 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton 29 


leaders, Pep Clubs, Baton Twirlers 


High School, Shelbyville 
Secretary—Mrs. Stella Gilb, Department of 
Physical Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 29 
Kentucky Bool ’s A iati 
President—Ray Grizzell, Mt. Sterling 
Secretary—Bobby Jones, 1471 Townley 
Drive, Lexington 








ONGRATULATIONS are due 

the people at Morehead for the 
excellent article on their college 
in the December issue of Coach 
& Athlete. Included are some ex- 
cellent pictures and very compli- 
mentary remarks about the school, 
its facilities, its program, and its 
staff. 


INTRODUCING ... 





W. G. 
CONKWRIGHT 


Superintendent 


Clark County 
Schools 





PRESIDENT, CENTRAL DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 







March, 1959 











Educators TIPS TO TEACHERS 





FREE BOOKLET OF THE 
MONTH: A new Child 
Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 
the asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 
deal with children in 
everyday school situa- 
tions. Written by Dr. 
S. June Smith, promi- 
nent school psycholo- 
the booklets are 
published by our Edu- 


Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 


Kentucky Asso¢iation of Future Teachers of 
America 


Kentucky High School Athletic Association 
Commissioner—Ted Sanford, .R. O. Box 


Kentucky Association of Sponsors of Cheer- 
President—Mrs. Jane McCoy, Shelbyville 















George D. Conley 


2436 Roosevelt Ave. 
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Educators UVING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 
ownership or a cash estate come true. 


... featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 


DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


Group Plans can pay from the 1st day of total disability 
for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 


Teacher Group Plans * Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 
many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
since 1910. 














Mutial Life~----> 
INSURANCE COMPANY - 
I P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. ' 
Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 
4 Please send, without obligation, ( ) latest Child Psy- 3 
chology booklet and full information about (_ ) Disa- 
; bility Protection Plans (_ ) Life Insurance Plans. ¢ 
f Name: ; 
B Address: 4 
4 City: 4 
i State: 4 
' 359 
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Publishers’ Kepresentatives 


Book 
cinnati, O.—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., 
Ashland; O. L. McElroy, Tolle Court, Emi- 
nence; Joe S. Caudill, Box 493, Jackson. 
Beckley, Cardy Co., 1900 North Narraganset, 
Chicago 29, Ill.—George O. Sweetman, 1824 
Collinswood Rd., Columbus 21, O. 
Cadmus Books, E. M. Hale and Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military St., George- 
town. 


Childcraft, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 
54, Ill.—Sara Wharton, 425 West Ormsby, 
Louisville 3; Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 
Fifth, Covington. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y.—Wendell L. Trapp, Eminence. 

F. E. Compton and Co., 1000 North Dearbom, 
Chicago 10, Ill.—Mrs. Virginia Tippett, 
1612 Chichester, Louisville. 

Doubleday and Co. and Junior Literary Guild, 
Garden City, N. Y.—Francis Taylor, P.O. 
Box 164, Frankfort. 








Ii. 


TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 


We have good positions available at all times. 
poor salary comparatively. We know where the best places are. 


A poor salary even though increased is still a 


is accepted, you have nothing te lose. 





With no registration fee and no 9 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 





until a p 
Try us to see what you can do to better yourself. 


N.A.T.A. 


Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 














A unified series 








TIEGS-ADAMS 


Social Studies Series 











This widely used series for grades 1-8 gives boys and 
girls a planned program for learning in which geog- 
raphy, history, and citizenship are meaningfully com- 
bined. Tiegs-Adams helps the pupil to understand 
modern America and the fundamental values of the 
democratic way of life, and provides real guidance and 


practice in cooperation and social living. 


Think and Learn Activities for grades 3-8 and a Teach- 
ers’ Manual for each grade are available. 


standing feature of the workbooks is the use of color. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Represented by Judson S. Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky 
E. Glenn Pace, P. O. Box 404, Murray, Kentucky 
Mrs. Louise W. Worthington, 214 Floral Park, Lexington, Ky. 


An out- 











The Economy Co., Atlanta, Ga.—Jack Thomp- 
son, 2347 Saratoga Dr., Louisville. 

Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior, 
425 Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il.—A. J. 
Akers, 616 Montclair Dr., Lexington. 

George F. Cram Co.—Central School Supply 
Co., 315-17 West Main, Louisville 2. 

Ginn and Co., 199 East Gay St., Columbus 
16, O.—Judson Harmon, Whitley City; Elvis 
Glenn Pace, Murray; Dick Smith, Route 1, 
Box 248, Georgetown, Ohio; Mrs. Louise 
Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral Park, Lex- 
ington, 

The Gregg Publishing Co.—Robert N. Tarking- 
ton, 8651 North DeQuincy St., Indianapolis 
18, Ind. 

D. C. Heath and Co., 1815 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago 16, Ill.—J. Edgar Pride, 807 South 
15th St., Murray; Ray F. Grizzell, General 
Consultant, Box 302, Mt. Sterling. 

Harcourt Bruce and Co., New York, N. Y.— 
William M. Currie, 366 Duke Rd., Lexington. 

Harlow Publishing Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn.— 
J. Leon Cook, 523 Spanish Ct., Louisville 14 

Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.—Bobby McGuire, 6800 Green 
Meadow Circle, Louisville. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass.—Curtis Shirley, 180 Ransom Ave., 
Lexington; Evelyn Cundiff, 261 Lyndhurst 
Place, Lexington. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P.O. 
Box 236, Frankfort. 

Laidlaw Brothers, River Forest, IJl.—Hugh 
Eblen, 251 Idlehour Dr., Lexington. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 383 West Lake, Chicago 
6, Ill.—J. Minor Stuart, Dickson, Tenn.; 
Earl G. Walker, Berea. 

Lyons and Carnahan Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, I!l.—Elmer Barker, Winchester. 

Macmillan Co., 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, 
Ill.—Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville; Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th St., 
Vincennes, Ind. 

McCormick Mathers Co., Columbus, O.—Harold 
Holcomb, Scottsville. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth St., Louisville. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.— 
W. J. Hauser, P. O. Box 746, Muncie, Ind. 

Rand McNally and Co., Chicago, Ill.—James E. 
Bradley, 1056 Fontaine Rd., Lexington. 

Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Ill.—H. K. 
Hamblen, 2526 Windsor Ave., Owensboro; 
William Lyons, 89 Edgewood Dr., Bedford, 
Ind. 


Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Ave., Chicago, Ill—Robert Graham, Staff 
Associate, 118 North Martin, Muncie, Ind. 

Scott, Foresman Co., 433 East Erie St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill.—J. Ray Binford, Versailles; 
Irene Reynolds, 8028 Sherbrooke Rd., Louis- 
ville 5. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

E. C. Seale and Co., 1031 N. Pennsylvania 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.—Boswell B. Hodgkin, 
110 Arnett, Frankfort. 

Silver Burdette Co., 4700 Chase Ave., Chicago 
80, Ill—Austm Durham, 9 Dumfries Ave., 
Fort Thomas 

The L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-259 West Erie 
Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y.—Bobby Jones, 1471 
Townley Dr.. Lexington. 

South-Western Publishing Co., 201 West Fourth 
St., Cincinnati, O.—Walter H. Greenwood, 
826 Dixie Ave., Cookeville. ‘Tenn. 

Steck Co., Austin, Texas—Burke Robinson, 
229 Willard Dr., Antioch, Tenn. 

Weber Costello Co.—Roy D. Carter, 249 Ken- 
neth Dr., Nashville, Tenn. 

Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 

The John C. Winston Co., 5641 Northwest 
Highway, Chicago 46, Ill._—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown; Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, 
Lexington; Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2039 
Douglass Blvd., Louisville 5. 

World Book Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16, Il.—Dave Borland, 2049 Hatheway, 
Lexington. 

World Book Encyclopedia, 85 East Gay St., 
Columbus, O.—Mrs. S. C. Callison, 211 
Ring Rd., Louisville 7; Henry C. Taylor, 
810 High St., Elizabethtown; Charles R. 
Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville; Mrs. Bessie 
Logan, 14 Audrey Ave., Ludlow; Mrs. Louise 
Hopkins, Wingo; M. S. Hutchens, 209 Taylor 
Dr., Lexington; Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third 
National Bank Bldg., Nashville 8, Tenn. 
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